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Art.  I.  ii£Jpiys  on  ihc'ABive  Pozvers  of  Alan.  By  Thomas 
Reidy  D.D.  F.  R.  S.  Edin.  Profejj'or  of  Moral  Phi tofophy  in 
tbe  Vnivcrfit^ofGlafgow.’  4to.  18s.  boards.  Bell,  Edin-* 
burgh ;  Robinrons,  London.  1788.  *  . 

A  Philofopherj  after  a  Hfe-tlme  fpent  in  the  formation  of 
^  a  lyftem,  will  hardly  be  induced  to  abandon  his  favourite 
work.  The  molt  formidable  attacks  will  either  be  defpifed 
as  frivolous,  or  means  of  defence,  apparently  valid,  will  eafily 
l)e  found.  Indeed,  that  long  and  laborious  application  to 
ftudies  of  one  particular  cha racier,  that  prot rafted  and  in- 
tenfe  exertion  of*  thought  in  one  particular  range,  which 
tnuft  be  employed  by  him  who  undertakes  to  new’-model  the 
philpfophy  of  *  human  nature,  can  fcarcely  fail  to  alTunulate 
the  fyltem  and  its  author,  and  communicate  to  his  mind  2 
powerful,  perhaps  an  irreiiltible,  biafs.  The  doftrine  of 
ideas,  which,  from  the  very  dawn  of  philolbphy,  had  been 
held,  in  one  lhape  or  other,  by  all  men  of  metaphyfical  l]>e- 
culation,  and  w'hich  muft  be  held  even  to  the  end  of  the 
World  by  all  menwho  will  rcafon  concerning  the  operations 
of  their  own  minds,  becaufe  if  is  the  doftrine  of  nature — the 
tofpiration  of  that  very  common-sense  now  perverfely 
tuade  to  oppofe  it,,  \vas,  by  the  acutenefs  and  ingenuity  of 
Mr.  Hume,  carried  to.  greater  refinements  than  had  been 
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formerly  known,  and  made  to  yield  fomc  extraordinary  and 
amufing  concliifions.  Some  of  thofe,  in  their  confequenccs, 
appeared  holtile  to  certain  theories  of  morals  and  theology. 
7'o  combat  them,  therefore,  became  neceffary  for  all  public 
teachers,  whofe  duty  it  is,  in  pulpits  and  profelTors  chairs, 
to  keep  the  world  orthodox  in  matters  of  faith  and  philo- 
fophy.  This  neceffity  gave  birth  to  The  Inquiry  into  th 
Human  Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common-Senfey  to  the 
091  the  IntelleSiuai  Poivers  of  Alan,  and  to  thole  now  before  us 
on  his  A£live  Powers. 

Of  the  fpirit,  genius,  and  eflence  of  Dr.  Reid’s  philo- 
fophy  we  have  delivered  our  opinion  fully  in  reviewing  his 
former  volume*.;  Although  our  arguments  ftriick  at  the 
foundations  of  his  fyllem,  we  gave  him  the  praife,  which 
could  not  be  denied,  of  invention,  precifion,  perfpicuity, 
and  pleafing,  dilpalltonate  eloquence.  Nothing  appears  in 
his  lequel  to  make  us  alter  our  opinion.  He  ambles  ove: 
the  beaten  path  of  moralilts,  diftinguifhed  only  by  a  pecu¬ 
liar  garb,  holding  faft  his  theory  of  firft  principles  with 
inflexible  pertinacity,  and  defending  it  with  admirable 
fubtilty. 

This  volume  contains  five  efTays,  of  which  we  fhall  give 
o\h*  readers  a  Concife  view,  accompanied  with  fuch  remarks 
as  the  limits  of  our  publication  will  permit.  The  firji  i?, 
Of  Adive  Poiver  in  general.  I'he  dodor’s  chief  fcope  hereh 
to  ellablilh  the  exiftence  of  an  idea  of  poivcry  in  oppofition 
to  the  doftrine  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  we  have  no  fueh  idea. 
He  is  offended  at  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Hume  lays  down 
the  fundamental  principles  of  his  philofbphy,  that  all  orr 
limple  ideas  are  copies  of  preceding  impreffions,  either  of  ou: 
external  lenfes  or  of  conlcioulhcfs.  ‘‘  After  the  moft  accu- 
rate  examination  of  which  1  am  capable,  1  venture  to 
affirm  that  the  rule  here  holds  without  any  exception; 
and  that  every  fimple  idea  has  a  fimple  impreffion  whicli 
refembles  it,  and  every  limple  imprellion  a  correfpondent 
idea.”  Dr.  Reid  juftly  oblerves  that  this  conclufion  i? 


formed  by  the  author  rafhly  and  unphilofbphicaUy ; 


aiv! 


calling  to  his  aid  Sir  Isa  ac  N  ewton,  beftovvs  due  correifioo 
on  the  temerity  of  the  daring  feeptic. 

It  is  faffing Jlrange  that  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Hume  flio 
perfift  m  quoting  his  opinions  fronf  that  juvenile  w’ork  th.| 
Treatife  of  Human' Nature j  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  the  a 
thor  abandoned  that  -book,  and  that  his  opinions  a 


*  See  Englilb  Review,  Vo)/ VI.  p.  192. 
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Corre6tly  ftated  in  his  later  publications.  There  is  feme- 
Ihing  in  this  conduct  favouring  more  of  the  fuhtk  difputant 
than  of  the  fair  antagonift.  In  the  prefent  inftance  Dr.Reid 
furely  knows  that  in  the  very  firft  feftion  of  Mr.  Hume’s 
Inquiry  concerning  Human  Underjianding  this  doflrine  is  deli- 
.vered  in  the  following  terms:  ‘‘  We  may  prolecutc  this 
inquiry  to  what  length  we  pleafe,  where  we  fhall  always 
find  that  every  idea  which  w^e  examine  is  copied  from  a 
‘‘•fimilar  impreflion.  Thofe  Who  would  aflert  that  this 
‘‘  pofition  is  not  univerfally  true  or  without  exception,  have 
only  one,  and  that  an  eafy  method  of  refuting  it,  hy 
producing  that  idea  xvhich^  in  their  opinion^  is  not  derived 
from  this  fourceA  The  learned  doftbr  ought  to  have 
quoted  this  liatement  of  the  matter,  and  attempted  to  an* 
fwer  the  challenge  given^ 

Mr.  Locke’s  account  of  the  idea  of  power,  is,  that,  ob* 
ferving  various  changes  in  things,  w'e  conclude  that  there 
muft  be  fomewhere  a  power  capable  of  producing  them, 

,  and  fo  arrive  at  lalt,  by  this  realbning,  at  the  idea  of  power 
and  efficacy.  On  which  Mi\  Hume  oblerves :  “  To  be  fa- 
tisfied  that  this  explication  is  more  popular  than  philolo* 
phical  we  need  but  retleft  on  two  very  obvious  principles, 
rirft.  That  reafbn  alone  can  never  give  rife  to  any  priginsil 
idea  ;  and,  fecondly,  7'hat  realbri,  as  difiinguifhed  from 
*5  experience,’  can  never  make  us  conclude  that  a  caufe  or 
•^produbHve  quality  is  abfbUitely  requifite  to  every  begin- 
‘‘  ing  of  exiftence,” — ‘‘  Now,”  fays  Dr.Reid,  the  firlt  of 
thefe  very  obvious  principles  appears  to  me  fo  far  from 
**  being  obvious  that  the  contrary  is  very  obvious.”  Mark 
his  argument  for  this  affertion  :  “  Is  it  not  our  reafoning  fa- 
culty  that  gives  rife  to  the  idea  of  reafpning  itfelf  ?  As 
our  idea  of  fight  takes  its  rife  from  our  being  endowed 
with  that  faculty,  fo  does  our  idea  of  reafoning, .  Do  not 
“  the  ideas  of  demonftration,  of  probability,  puf  ideas  of  a 
fyllogifm,  of  major,  minor,  and  conclufiori,  of  an  enthy- 
“  meme,  dilemma,  forites,  and  all  the  various  modes  of 
“  reafoning,  take  their  rife'  from  the  faculty  of  realbn  r” 
To  all  thefe  triumphant  queries  the  plain  reply  is,  no! — 
Reafon  gives  rife  to  none  of  thefe  ideas ;  they  are  all  copies 
of  preceding. impreffions,  either  of  our  external  fenfes  or  of 
confeioulhefs.  With  equal  force  of  argument  one  might 
demand  whether  our  idea  of  a*  faddle  does  not  take  its  rife 
from  the  faculty  of  riding  ;  or  qur  idea  of  a  crotchet  from 
the  faculty  of  fiddling.  The  firft  riders  ufed  no  faddles,  and 
ffie  firlt  reafoners  no  lyllogifms.  But,  in  the  progrefs  of  thefe 

of  riding  and  reafoning,  faddles^  and  ij^|logifma  ^ 
I  C  c  z  were 
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were  invented.  Of  thefe  machines  the  mind  receives  ioN 
preflions,  and  ideas  ot  them  are  the  copies  of  thofe  ini- 
preliions. 

In  the  other  parts  of  this  Eflay  Dr.  Reid  ufes  the  term 
power  in  its  vague  and  popular  acceptation.  His  reafonings, 
therefore,  will  meet  with  no  oppofition  in  the  philolbphic 
world.  Mr.  Hume  himtelf  would  not  have  oppofed  them. 

The  fecond  elfay  is  entitled  Of  the  Hill.  In  this  the 
doftor,  after  fome  preliminary  obfervations,  confiders  the 
influence  of  incitements  and  motives  upon  the  will,  the 
operations  of  mind  which,  he  thinks,  may  be  called  voliiiy- 
tary,  and  fome  corollaries  drawn  from  the  whole.  I'hisis 
the  molt  uninterefting  fedtion  of  the  volume. 

In  the  third  efiay.  Of  the  Principles  of  A£iion^  Dr.  Reid  has 
enumerated,  explained,  and  illuftrated  every  incite¬ 

ment  to  adtion  w^hich  he  could  find ;  and,  as  if  thele  had 
.not  been  futiicient,  (for  man  is  auc indolent  animal)  he  has 
.  added  ibme  artificial  ones.  Thefe  incitements  are  divided 
into  mechanical^  animal^  and  rational^  which  gives  a  tri¬ 
partite  divilion  to  the  elTay.  I'he  firlt  dais  comprehends 
inftinRs  and  hahits ;  the  fecond,  appetites,  defres,  affeiiiom, 
pajtons,  difpofitions,  7iwd  opinions  \  the  third,  a  regard  to  our 
good  upon  the  whole,  and  a  Jenje  of  duty. 

In  explaining  the  phenomena  ot  nature  fimplicity  ought 
always  to  be  reckoned  a  capital  object ;  and  of  two  theories, 
otherwile  equally  good,  the  one  leaft  complex  delerves  the 
preference.  Nature,  in  all  her  operations  known  to  us,  is 
Ample  ;  if  the  ever  appears  to  employ  involved  and  compli¬ 
cated  means,  it  is  from  the  defedts  of  our  oblervation. 
Chemilts  have  fuppoled  certain  elements,  fuch  as  earth,  air, 
fire,  and  water,  into  which  all  natural  fubtlances  may  be 
refolved.  But,  it  a  late  experiment  concerning  the  deconi- 
pofition  of  water  were  to  be  depended,  on,  it  would  be  no 
difficult  talk  for  an  ingenious  man  to  deduce  the  origin  and 
produdtion  of  every  lubftance  in  nature  from  tvvo,  irwifik^ 
fluids  and  heat.  He  might  fay,  for  example,  the  mixture 
ot  inflammable  and  pure  air  with  heat  .produces  water;  by 
water  and  the  rays  of  the  fun  vegetables  grow’;  animals  arc 
nourilhed  by  them;  in  animals  and  vegetables  are  contained 
all  the  dift'ereiu  kinds  of  malter  known,  into  which  they 
are  refolved,  eithei  fpontaneoully  or  by  fire.:  and  thus  we 
•  trace,  with  beautiful  fimplicity,  that  perpetual  round  of 
renovation  and  decay  oblervable  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
In  like  manner,  if,  in  explaining  the  excitements  to  affion 
in  the  human  mind,  inllead  ot  enumerating  them  as  they 
may  be  remarked  on  a  lu])erficial  lurvey,  diftinguilhirg  and 

'  dalling 
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claffing  them  according  to  the  names  and  funftions  which 
ihey  have  received  from  neceliity  or  convenience  in  the  in- 
tcrcourle  of  ibciety,  and  even  compounding  them  to  form 
artificial  ones;  if  inftead  of  this,  by  going  a  little  deeper, 
it  is  poffible  to  difeover  that  they  are  all  of  one  kiiul,  diltin- 
giiiflied  only  by  force  and  degree,  and  conducted  by  a  re¬ 
gular  mechanifm,  which  is  fufceptible  of  as  accurate  a  dif- 
quifition  as  any  part  of  natural  philolbphy  ;  ought  not  the 
latter  method  to  be  purlued?  Mr.  Hume  has  attempted 
this:  and  if  the  reader  will.confult  his  account  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  in  the  la/l  edition  of  his  Eflays,  (for  this  is  a  material 
point),  he  will  be  furprifed  to  find  nothing  of  that  mon- 
ftrous  paradox  repeatedly  and  abhorrently  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Reid,  ‘‘  that  reafon  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  lervant  of 
the  paflions.” 

The  fourth  efTay,  in  which  our  learned  and  acute  author 
feems  to  have  put  forth  all  his  ftrength,  dilcufTes  the  tamous 
quellion  of  liberty  and  neceffity  at  confiderable  length,  and 
with  admirable  ingenuity.  This  is  unqueftionably  the  befl 
written  part  of  the  [)refent  volume.  T  he  date  of  this  con- 
troverfy  is  very  ancient,  being,  upon  poetical  authority  at 
lead,  coeval  with  the  world,  and  having  originated  in  hell. 
From  the  place  of  difpute,  and  charader  of  the  dilputants, 
we  may  imagine  that  neither  heat  nor fuhtilty  were  wanting. 
After  many  thoufand  years,  and  many  thouland  arguments, 
our  philofophers  are  dill  in  the  lame  perplexity  with  Milton’s 
devils,  who 

- ‘*"r^fon’d  high 

Of  providence,  forekrowledge,  will,  and  fate, 

Fixt  fate,  foreknowledge  abfolute, 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandVing  mazes  loft.” 

’  What  (hare  Dr.  Reid  is  likely  to  have  in  bringing  this 
difpute  to  any  certain,  refult,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  fpecimen  of  his  rcafoning  on  the  fubjedl : 

*  Another  argument  that  has  been  uled  to  prove  liberty  of 
aftion  to  be  impoffible  is,  that  it  implies  **  an  effed  without  a 
caufe.” 

*  To  this  it  may  be  briefly  anfwered,  that  a  free  adion  is  an  effed 
produced  by  a  being  who  had  power  and  will  to  produce  it ;  therefore 
It  is  not  an  effed  without  a  caufe. 

*  To  fuppofe  any  other  caufe  neceffary  to  the  proiudion  of  an 
effed  than  a  being  who  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  produce  it,  is  a 
contradidion  ;  for  it  is  to  fuppofe  that  being  to  have  power  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  elfed,  and  not  to  have  power  to  produce  it. 
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*  But  as  great  ftrefs  is  laid  upon  this  argument  by  a  late  zealous 
advocate  for  necefiity,  we  ihall  coafider  the  light  in  which  he 
puts  it. 

*  He  introduces  this  argument  with  an  obfervation  to  which  I 
entirely  agree;  it  is,  that,  to  eftablifli  this  dodlrine  of  neceiTity^  nothing 
is  nectfiary  but  that,  throughout  all  nature,  the  fame  confequences 
fhould  invariably  refult  from  the  fame  circumftances. 

*  I  know  nothing  more  that  can  be  defired  to  eftablifli  univerfal 
fatality  throughout  the  univerfe.  When  it  is  proved  that,,  through  all 
nature,  the  fame  confequences  invariably  refult  from  the  fame  circum- 
ilances,  the  dodrine  of  liberty  mull  be  given  up. 

‘  To  prevent  all  ambiguity,  I  grant  that,  in  reafonir>g,  the  fame 
confequences,  throughout  all  nature,  will  invariably  follow  from  the 
fame  premifes  ;  becaufe  good  reafoning  muft  be  good  reafoning  in  all 
times  and  places.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dofirine  of 
necelTity.  The  thing  to  be  proved,  therefore,  in  order  to  eftablilh 
that  dodrine  is,  that,  through  all  nature,  the  fame  events  invariably 
refult  from  the  fame  circumltances. 

*  Of  this  capital  point,  the  proof  offered  by  that  author  is,  that  an 
event  not  preceded  by  any  circumdances  that  determined  it  to  be 
what  it  was,  would  be  an  effeft  without  a  caufe.  Why  fo  ?  “  For," 
fays  he,  “  a  caufe  cannot  be  defined  to  be  any  thing  but  fuch  pre. 
vious  circumdances  as  are  condantly  followed  by  a  certain  effedl ;  the 
condancy  of  the  refult  making  us  conclude  that  there  mud  be  a  fufii* 
cient  reafon,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why  it  fhould  be  produced  in 
thofe  circumdances.” 

*  I  acknowledge  that,  if  this  be  the  only  definition  that  can  be 
given  of  a  caufe,  it  will  follow,  that  an'event  not  preceded  by  cir- 
cumdances  that  determined  it  to  be  what  it  was,  would  be,  notan 
effefl  without  a  caufe,  ivhich  is  a  contradiction  in  terms, ^  but  an  event 
without  a  caufe,  which  1  hold  to  be  impodible.  The  matter  there¬ 
fore  is  brought  to  this  i/Tue,  whether  this  be  the  only  definition  that 
can  be  given  of  a  caufe  ? 

<  With  regard  to  this  point  we  may  obferve,  firft.  That  this  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  caufe,  bating  the  phrafeology  of  putting  a  caufe  under 
the  category  of  circumdances,  which  I  take  to  be  new,  is  the  fame, 
in  other  words,  with  that  which  Mr.  Hume  gave,  of  which  he  ought 
to  be  acknowledged  the  inventor.  For  I  know  of  no  author,  before 
Mr.  Hume,  who  maintained  that  we  have  no  other  notion  of  a  caufe 
but  that  it  is  fomething  prior  to  the  effeCt,  which  has  been  found  by 
experience  to  be  condantly  followed  by  the  efFeCt.  This  is  a  main 
pillar'of  his  fydem  ;  and  he  has  drawn  very  important  confequences 
from  this  dednition,  which  I  am  far  from  thinking  this  author  will 
adopt. 

‘  Without  repeating  what  I  have  before  faid  of  caufes  in  the 
fird  of  thefe  effays,  and  in  the  fecond  and  third  chapters  of  this,  I 
ihall  here  mention  fome  of  the  confequences  that  may  be  juftly 
deduced  from  this  definition  of  a  caufe,  that  we  may  judge  of  it  by 
its  fruits. 

‘  Fird,  It  follows,  from  this  definition  of  a  caufe,  that  night  is 
the  caufe  of  day,  and  day  the  caufe  of  night ;  for  no  two  things 

have 
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have  more  conftanily  followed  each  other  fince  the  beginning  of  .the 
world.  ■  •  \ 

<  Secondly,  It  follows,  from  this  definition  of  a  caufe,  that,  for  ' 
what  wc  know,  any  thing  may  be  the  caufe  of  any  thing,  fince  no^ 
thing  is  cffential  to  a  caufe  but  its  being  conftantly  followed  by  the 
effca.  If  this  be  fo,  what  is  unintelligent  may  be  the  caufe  of 
what  is  intelligent ;  folly  may  be  the  caufe  of  'wifdom,  and  evil  of 
good ;  all  realoning  from  the  nature  of  the  efFedt  to  the  nature  of 
the  caufe,  and  all  reafoning  from  final  caufes,  mud  be  given  up  as 
fallacious. 

‘  Thirdly,  From  this  definition  of  a  caufe  it  follows  that  we  have 
no  reafon  to  conclude  that  every  event  mud  have  a  caufe;  for  in¬ 
numerable  events  happen  when  it  cannot  be  (hewn  that  there  were 
certain Nprevious  circumdances  that  have  condantly  been  followed  by 
fuch  an  event.  And  though  it  were  certain  that  every  event  we  have 
had  accefs  to  obferve  had  a  caufe,  it  would  not  follow  that  every  event 
mud  have  a  caufe ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  logic  to  conclude 
that,  becaufe  a  thing  has  always  been,  therefore  it  mud  be ;  to  reafon 
from  what  is  contingent  to  what  is  neceffary. 

‘  Fourthly,  From  this  definition  of  a  caufe  it  would  follow  that 
we  have  no  reafon  to  conclude  that  there  was  any  caufe  of  the 
creation  of  this  world  ;  for  there  were  no  previous  circumdances 
that  had  been  condantly  followed  by  fuch  an  efFeft.  And,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  it  would  follow  from  the  definition  that  whatever 
was  fingular  in  its  nature,  or  the  fird  thing  of  its  kind,  could  have 
no  caufe. 

‘  Several  of  thefe  confequences  were  fondly  embraced  by  Mr.  Hume, 
as  necelTarily  following  from  his  definition  of  a  caufe,  and  as  favour¬ 
able  to  his  fydem  of  abfolute  fcepticifm.  Thofe  who  adopt  the  de¬ 
finition  of  a  caufe  from  which  they  follow,  may  chufe  whether  they 
will  adopt  its  confequences,  or-diew  that  they  do  not  follow  from  the 
definition.* 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  aftonifliment  we  felt  at  reading 
this  paffage.  Thefe  confequences,  w^hich  Dr,  Reid  thinks 
fo  tremendous,  appear  to  us  ‘either  perfeftly  inept  or  per¬ 
fectly  innocent.  As  to  the  firft,  it  is  plainly  falfe.  It  does 
not  follow,  from  this  definition  of  a  caufe,  that  night  is  the 
caufe  of  day  and  day  the  caufe  of  night.  For  thefe  two, 
far  from  having  conftantly  followed  each  other  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  have  never  once  followed  each 
other.  They  are  disjoined  in  the  morning  by  the  daw?^, 
and  in  the  evening  by  the  twilight.  Even  though  this 
were  not  the  cafe,  though  the  brighteft  glare  of  day  wer.e 
inllantaneoufly  followed  by  the  deepeft  gloom  of  night,  and 
vice  ver/dy  yet  what  philofopher,  nay  what  ploughboy. 
Would  not  refer  the  caufe  of  both  to  the  rifing  and  letting 
of  the  fun?  With  regard  to  the  other  confequences,  real 
philofophcrs  will  make  no  difficulty  of  admitting  them. 

^  C  c  4  Their 
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Their  word,  their  only  influence  is  to  convince  us  that,  in 
certain  regions  of  metaphyfics,  reafbn  has  but  a  few  fteps 
to  travel  before  light  forfakes  her,  before  (he  reaches  the 
extreme  verge  of  certainty  and  conception,  beyond  which 
all  is  doubt  and  impenetrable  darknefs  ;  a  conviflion  which 
ought  to  produce  the  moft  faluury  eff'edts,  by  teaching  us  to 
‘abandon  fuch  unprofitable  trads,  and  confine  our  cxcurfions 
to  thofc  paths  wherein  certainty,  or  at  Icafl  probability  and 
analogy,  may  be  our  guides. 

The  definition  fubiVituted  by  our  author  in  the  place  of 
the  one  he  rejefls,  cannot  be  admitted,  for  two  realons: 
firft.  He  changes  the  terms  ;  what  his  antagonills  had  de¬ 
fined  a  caufcy  he  chufes  to  define  an  eficient  caufe.  Secondly, 
He  employs  terms  which  require  definition  as  much  as  the 
one  he  means  to  define:  “  why  may  not  an  eflicient  cuule 
“  ,  be  defined  to  be  a  being  that  had  power  and  will  to  produce 
the  effedl  ?”  Qiiery,What  is  this This,'’  tayshe, 

1  think,  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  caufe^  when  it 
is  tiled  in  metaphylics ;  and  particularly  when  we  affirm 
that  every  thing  that  begins  to  exift  niuft  have  a  caufe; 
«  and  when,  by  reafoning,  we  prove  that  there  mull  benn 
eternal  Firfl  Caiile  of  all  things.  Was  the  world  pro- 
duced  by  previous  circumftances,-  which  are  conllantly 
followed  by  fuch  an  effeft,  or  vyas  it  produced  by  a  Being 
that  had  power  to  produce  it,  and  willed  its  prod iifl ion!” 
The  anfwer  is,  IVe  know  not.  We  are  not  theologians  ;  we 
arc  only  philolbphcrs,  whole  duty  it  is  to  realbn  mocleftly  on 
Inch  fads  as  are  fnrnilhed  by  experience,  without  aiming  at 
things  too  high  for  lis. 

The  filth  and  laft  eflay  is  entitled,  Of  Morals.  It  conflh 
of  feven  chapters.  The  firft  three  treat  Of  the  firjl  Prin- 
cities  of  Morals  ;  Of  Syjicms  of  Morals ;  and  Of  isyferns  cf 
liatural  yurifpriidcnce  ;  the  remaining  four  are  employed  in 
controverting  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hume.  We  vvere  Ibr- 
prifed  to  lee  the  third  chapter  clofe  with  this  paragraph : 
“  The  fubilance  of  the  four  following  chapters  was  tvtoU 
long  ago,  and  read  in  a  literary  Ibciety,  with  a  view  to 
juftity  lome  points  of  morals  from  metaphyfical  objec- 
tions  urged  againft  them  in  the  writings  of  David  Huine, 
**  Elq.  It  they  anfwer  that  end,  and  at  the  fame  tims 
ferve  to  illulirate  the  account  I  have  given  of  our  inor;l 
“  powers,  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  not  think  them 
improperly  placed  here  ;  and  that  he  will  forgive  Ibme 
repetitions,  and  perhaps  anachronifms,  occafioned  by  theit 
being  wrote  at  airierent  times,  and  on  different  occalions/ 

Ihii 
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This  muft  be  an  interpolation ;  for  wc  can  hardly  believe 
that  it  was  written  by  Dr.  Reid. 

David  Hume,  in  Ihort,  is  the  great  Dagon  whom  Dr.  Retd 
willies  to  overthrow,  to  tumble  with  his  face  upon  the  ground 
before  the  ark,  with  his  head  and  his  hands  cut  ori‘,  and 
hardly  his Jinntp  left  to  him.  It  is  matter  of  regret  to  the 
literary  world  that  thefc  great  men  Ihould  be 

- - contrary  quite, 

And  oppofice  as  black  to  white.” 

In  fome  future  age — perhaps  a  thoufand  years  hence — their 
charafters  and  purfuits  will  be  compared  and  contrafted  by 
fome  hiftorian  or  moralill,  nearly  in  this  manner:  ‘‘  The  only 
Scotch  philofophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  arc  David  Hume  and  Thomas 
Reid.  In  mental  abilities  they  appear  to  have  been  the 
lirlt,  “  the  foremoft  men  of  all  the  world  both  earneft 
and  indefatigable  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  both  of  mild  and 
dilpaflionate  tempers,  both  acute  and  fincere  —  yet  differing 
toto  ccelo  in  their  dilcoveries  and  conclufions.  I'o  account 
for  this  difference  is  not  difficult.  Hume  (hook  off  all  regard 
to  local  and  temporary  theology  ;  Reid  wanted  that  courage 
(which  was  then  called  audacity),  and  his  vvTitings  are 
every  where  filled  with  divinity  under  the  difguile  of  phllo- 
fophy.  They  both,  however,  have  done  good,  by  affording 
amufement  to  congenial  minds.  Twenty  fliccecding  fyllems, 
neither  better  nor  worfe  than  theirs,  have  made  no  alteration 
in  human  life.  Syl^ms  fpr_ever  vary  ;  Nature  for  ever 
remains  the  fame.^* 

With  regard  to  compofition,  this  volume  is  not  inferior 
to  the  former  produftions  of  our  author,  whofe  pen  we 
could  wilh  to  lee  employed  upon  Ibme  I’ubjedfs  of  a  left 
abftrule  nature. 


Art.  II.  The  Regent;  a  Tragedy.  As  it  is  aSled  at  the 
Theatre-Royal  in  Drury-Lane.  8vo.  is.  6d.  flitched. 
Roblbn.  London,  17^8. 

'OOST  of  our  tragic  poets  feem  now  to  think  that  there 
>  are  but  two  methods  of  obtaining  fiiccefs  in  their  art, 
to  wdt,  by  imitating  Shakefpeare,  or  by  writing  a  character 
for  Mrs.  Siddons.  I'he  firil,  according  to  their  practice, 
confifts  in  faying  nothing  naturally,  in  eternally  llraining 
^fter  metaphorical  langiMge>  in  uling  the  moil  pompous 
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phrafeolo’gy  to  exprefs  the  moft  trite  and  vulgar  ideas,  anj 
in  Iprinkling  their  diftion  with  fome  old,  uncouth,  and  ri- 
diculous  words.  It  appears  as  far  from  their  intention  as 
from  their  ability  to  imitate  the  bard  of  Avon’s  pathos  or 
his  terror*  his  wonderful  dilplays  of  charadler,  or  the  lin¬ 
gular  compofition  of  his  blank  verfe,  which  blends  the 
moft  powerful  energy  with  the  moft  enchanting  Iweetnefs. 
One  is  tempted  to  llippofe  that  their  reading  in  Shakelpeare’s 
works  has  been  confined  to  the  fpceches  of  ancient  Piftol. 

As  to  the  writing  a  charad^er  for  any  performer,  we 
think,  in  general,  it  ought  not  to  be  recommended.  The 
poet’s  mind  muft  be  perpetually  vibrating  between  the  per- 
fon  he  has  conceived,  and  the  perfon  who  is  to  reprelent; 
of  courle  he  will  be  in  danger  of  fetting  down,  nay  he  will 
actually  fet  down,  many  things,  better  fuited  to  the  latter, 
than  the  former.  There  is  no  poet  alive,  perhaps  there  is 
none  dead,  who  can  write,  or  could  have  written,  a  female 
part  in  tragedy  beyond  the  powers  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  pro¬ 
perly  exerted,  to  fupport.  He,  therefore,  who  would  tlo 
juftice  to  his  genius  and  to  her,  inftead  of  “  having  her  ta- 
lents  in  view  while  he  compofes  his  poem,”  ought,  if 
poffible,  totally  to  forget  them.  Inftead  of  reflefting  oa 
what  flie  has  done,  and  what  he  knows  fhe  can  do,  let  him 
imagine  her  poffefled  of  yet  unknown  and  fuperior  talents; 
and  let  him  exert  all  the  vigour  of  his  imagination  in. creat¬ 
ing  new  Icenes  and  fituations,  which  may  call  thofe  latent 
talents  forth.  But,  far  from  any  thing  like  this,  the  biifi* 
nefs  is  reduced  to  a  mere  mechanical  operation.  The  fame 
incidents,  the  fame  phrafes  of  woe  and  diftraftion,  the  fame 
ejaculations,  yea,  by  the  goddefs  of  dulnefs,  and  the  fame 
fereams ! — are  repeatedly  uled  in  compofing  parts  for  this 
charming  adrefs.  My  child!  my  child!  my  boy!  my 
boy  !  my  life  !  my  little  darling !  oh !  oh !  oh  1” 

In  the  tragedy  before  us  the  union  of  thefe  two  methods 
ftems  to  have  been  attempted.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
the  fable,  becaufe  it  was  neceffary  to  introduce  fituations  in 
which  Mrs.  Siddons  had  already  appeared  with  fuccefs.  And 
in  the  didtion,  the  faults  of  Shakefpeare  are  imitated  with 
fuch  afliduity,  that,  if  Old  Gerbln  be  excepted,  there  is  net 
a  perfon  in  the  play  who  delivers  himfelf  like  a  man  of  thi5|jj 
world.  The  author’s  ideas  are  fo  involved  in  allegories,  p^|| 
rabies,  and  puns,  that  we  were  frequently  tempted  to 
with  Dianora, 


*  Befeech  yoii  now,  declare,  right  noble  Sir, 
Whitherward  tends  the  travel  of  your  words  V 


Manue 
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Manuel,  the  principal  charadler,  is  eminent  in  this  motley 
Jialeft.  Duchels  Dianora  tells  him  that  his  difeourfe  is  no 
better  than  a  will-o-the-wilp,; 

‘  Your  phrafe  is  a  meteor  of  the  fen. 

Indefinite  and  vague 

which,  though  true,  the  duchels  had  no  right  to  fay,  her 
own  phrafe  being  to  the  full  as  bad.  '  Manuel,  it  muft  be 
allowed,  talks  very  unlike  a  gentleman.  He  calls  the  prince 
an  “  imp,”  and  a  “  cub.”  Sometimes  he  fjreaks  like  a 
Mohawk  Indian  : 

‘  On  his  grey  fcalp  eternal  curfes  fall !’ 

At  other  times  he  appears  Ikilled  in  the  technical  terras  of 
various  trades.  Firlt  he  is  a  falconer ; 

‘  As  th’a»^Wr</ falcon  on  the  wing 

Views  from  the  fapphire  vault  his  deflin’d  quarry', 

I  Then  he  is  a  butcher : 

‘  Go  to  the  huddled  market -place,  and  there 
DifTedl  thy  heart  upon  the  public  JhambUiC, 

Next  he  is  a  raafon  or  architeft : 

•  This,  in  the  to^wer  of  my  authority,’ 

Is  a  wide  c/(/},  a  very  dangerous^/^at;,  ^ 

Which,  rending  onwards  ftill  from  day  to  day,’ 

Will  at  length  the  key-ftone  of  the  fabric^ 

And  toppU  it  with  ruin  in  the  dull.* 

Afterwards  he  Is  a  mufician  : 

‘  Nor  doubt  I  of  your  readinefs  to  touchy 
In  the  great  band  and  concert  of  this  flate, 

Thofe  notes  that  you  alone  have  ikill  to  found^^ 

At  another  time  he  is  an  author  or  bookfeller  : 

’Tis  an  epitome  of  all  the  beauties 
That  to  this  day  have  graced  heavVs  fairell 

Then  he  is  a  fifher: 

‘  She  lets  him  feixe  the  bait^  and  hooks  him 


hi?  ^  ftatuary : 

s  knead  you  as  fculptor  s  docile  cAgr.* 

Q  atkj  He  is  a  player : 

*  Be  this  vaunt  prologue  put  to  inllant  proof.'J 
Hfi  is  a  furgeon  : 

;  I  hop’d  \  had  been  anatomized  by  worms.’ 

[an^e- 


And 
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And  finally,  when  he  dies,  and  fhould  fpeak  truth,  he  fpcakj 
like  a  cook  : 

‘  O  ’  had  I  marr'd  his  turtle  V 

Other  expreffions  he  ufes  of  fuch  anomolous  nature  that  itij 
dithcult  to  lay  what  prol'elfion  will  own  them  ;  luch  as, 

•  Th’  abhorred  itroke  that  hung  upon  my  poignard 
Cleft  wide  the  fulph'rous  pit  and  tuggd  him  out ; 

Or  if  he  be  a  fpirit  from  above, 

In  mercy  down  he  plufnb'd  to  day  my  arm.’ 

This,  perhaps,  may  belong  to  mctaphyjicsy  and  the  followinj 
to  natural  hijiory: 

•  ■  —  *  Defpair  with  damning  Hold 

Clings  on  fo  lad,  a  nvild  of  elephants 
Were  atomies  to  tear  it  from  this  trunk." 

But  what  fhall  we  make  of 

<  ’Twere  worfe  than  legions  of  pale  ghofts. 

Who  lialk  and  mo^" 

What  do  they  motv?  This  is  fupernatural  hiftory. 

But  the  regent  Manuel  is  not  the  only  perfon  ot  theclrami 
W'ho  ules  this  plealant  ftyle;  his  brother  Gomez  and  his  rival 
Anfaldo  dilplay  equal  talents.  The  latter  talks  of  “  hlence 
fitting  upon  the  fodden  turf that  is,  the  boiled  or  Jimi 
turf.  Even  the  fair  Dianora,  at  her  very  firll  entrance,  givei 
a  fample  of  uncommon  eloquence  : 

f 

*  Becaufe  the  day-ftar  of  my  peace  is  gone. 

Quench’d  in  the  oceans  of  unbounded  night : 

Cure  me  of  thought,  then  hope  to  eafe  my  pain  ; 

Blot  memory  ;  for  there,  enthron’d  on  grief, . 

Anfaldo  fits  fublime  in  tndlcfs  empire. 

Ah  me !  not  even  death  can  bear  me  to  him  ; 

His  foul  amidft  the  many-manfion’d  blifs 
Has  fix’d  its  feat,  where  I  may  never  climb.’ 

Thefe  eight  lines  contain  matters  of  fubjeft  ponderous.' 
The  fun  finking  in  the  lea  is  a  common  image  in  poetry, 
but  here  we  have  one  perlcdly  new,  and  withal  fo  fubliu-' 
and  obfeure  that  no  imagination  will  ever  be  able  to  gralp 
it.  Puzzle  yourlelf  as  you  pleafe,  cudgel  your  brains  fori 
month  together,  you  will  never  arrive  at  any  certainty  cor.' 
cerning  thofe  oceans  of  night  into  which  Dianora’s  d:iy-ih 
went  to  be  quenched.  Again:  memory  is  prelentcd  asi 
ftieet  of  paper  to  be  blotted  j  a  very  natyral  image,  but 
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new.  What  follows,  however,  is  altogether  new,  concerning 
AnfaWo’s  fitting  there  fublime  enthroned  on  grief  in  endlels 
gnipire;  which  is  the  more  extraordinary  as  he  had  allb 
fixed  his  leat  amidft  the  many-manfioned  blifs.  We  do 
not  wonder  that  Manuel  Ihould  lay  of  this  fame  Anlaldo, 

*  Now,  before  God,  I  doubt 
Whether  the  thing  goblin  was  or  man.* 

Laftly,  we  find  that  the  fair  Dianora  experts  to  go  to  hell, 
or  at  leaft  to  purgatory,  for  ever,  having  no  hopes  ot  climbing 
the  many-matifioned  blifs. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  beauties  of  this  tragedy.  The 
reader  will  find  others  of  equal  merit  in  almoft  every 
page,  vvhich  our  limits  will  not  perrait  us  to  examine.  We 
mult  ‘‘  forbear  this  idle  talk.”  We  lliall  obferve,  however, 
that  full  much  it  marvelled  us”  to  find  nothing  like  deli- 
:  neation  of  manners  in  the  piece.  The  Regent,  indeed,  roars 
out,  “  aloft  the  bridge;  fall  the  portcullis;  bid  the  whole 
caftle  din  with  clank  of  arms.”  This,  palling  the  quaint- 
^  refs  of  the  language;  has  an  air  of  the  feudal  times.  .  But 
[  the  lame  regent  talks  of  an  Atlantcan  talk,  of  refulgent  /a- 
topolyy  of  the  nymph  domeftic  liberty,  of  Erebus y  and  the 
C^dnus-ivaftcd  queen.  The  incongruity  of  thele  clalfical 
ideas  is  obvious,  and  totally  inconfiflent  either  with  refined 
talle”  or  perfedl  knowledge  of  the  drama.” 


,  Art.  111.  An  K/fay  on  the  Slavery  and  Commerce  of  the  Hu^ 

■  man  ' Species y  particularly  the  African ;  tranjlatcd  from  a 
i  Latin  Difertation  which  was  honoured  ivith  the  frji  Prize 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge  for  the  Tear  1785.  Jhe  Second 
Editiony  revifed  and  coiifiderably  enlarged.  8vo.  3s,  boards, 
f  fhillips.  London,  1788. 

^pOR  feveral  years  the  llavery  of  the  negroes  in  the  Weft- 
j  Indies  has  awakened  the  compallion  of  the  public. 
Among  the  foremolt  that  excited  attention  to  this  fubjedt 
were  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ramlay,  who 

I  have  pleaded  the  cauie  ot  thofe  unfortunate  tribes  with, no 
kls  zeal  than  ability.  Their  efforts  have  fince  been  fe- 
conded  by  another  diftingiiiflied  champion  for  the  rights  of 
humanity,  whofe  Elfay,  which  ought  to  have  appeared  in 
Qur  Review,  is  the  object  of  the  prefent  examiriatioa.  , 

•Mr,  Clark fon  lets  out  with  taking  a  very  extenfive  hiffo. 
deal  vievv  of  the  Hate  of  llavery  from  the  earlieft  ages; 
tracing  its  origin  and  progiefs  in  the  various  climates  of  the 
I  world. 
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world,  fo  far  as  can  be  colledled  from  the  different  record 
of  antiquity..  The  firft  dais  of  flaves  he  mentions  is  that 
of  the  mercenary^  which  conlilled  of  free-born  citizens,  who 
from  the  various  contingencies  of  fortune,  were,  reduced  to 
have  recourfe  tor  their  lupport  to  the  lervice  of  the  rich.  Of 
this  kind  were  thofe,  both  among  the  Egyptians  and  Jew? 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  facred  writings.  The  Grecian 
Thetes  were  alfo  of  this  defeription^  as  well  as  thofe  anion'* 
the  Romans,  from  vVhom  the  clafs  receives  the  appellaiica 
of  Mercenary i.  He  oblerves  that  the  fit  nation  of  this  tribe 
refembledi  in  many  refpefts,  that  of  our  .own  fervantsJ 
There  was  an  exprefs  contradf  between  the  parties ;  thet 
could,  moll  of  them,  demand  their  difeharge,  if  they  were 
iff  tiled  by  their  mailers  ;  and  they  were  therefore  treatel 
with  more  humanity  than  thofe  whom  we  ufually  diftinguill! 
by  the  denomination  of  Haves.  But,  different  from  thi; 
clafs,  there  was  among  the  ancients  another,  compofed  en¬ 
tirely  of  thofe  who  had  incurred  the  lofs  of  liberty  from 
their  own  imprudence.  Among  thefe  the  author  firft  enu- 
merates'  the  Grecian  prodigals,  who  were  detained  in  tie 
fervice  of  their  creditors  until  tliey  had  difeharged  thei: 
debts  by  their  labour;  fecondly,  delinquents,  who  were 
fentenced  to  the  oar ;  and  thirdly,  the  German  enthufiafc^ 
as  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who  were  fo  immoderately 
didfed  to  gaming  that, .  when  all  their  property  was  ex- 
liaufled,  they  at  lafl  flaked  even  their  perfonal  liberty*  The 
lervants  of  this  clafs,  as  our  author  obferves,  were  in  air 
more  wretched  fituation  than  thofe  of  the  former ;  bo*!! 
their  drudgery  and  treatment  were  more  ;  and  there  wasr: 
retreat  at  plcafure  from  the  defpotic  authority  of  thei! 
iTiafters. 

Mr.  Clarkfem  then  proceeds  to  a  general  divifion  of  flaverj 
into  voluntary  and  involuntary,  the  latter  of  w^hich  onlyh 
the  object  of  the  prefent  elTay.  The  firll  in  this  divifion 
thofe  who  had  been  made  prifbners  of  war.  .  ITie  nuinbe 
t)f  this  dafs  was  fbmetimes  very  confiderable;  for,  accordii^ 
to  Xenophon,  whole  authority  Mr.Glarkfon  has  cited,  i 
was  a  law%  eltablifhed  from  time  immemorial  among  tb 
nations  of  antiquity,  to  doom  to  the  rigours  of  ferviti^ 
thofe  w^hom  victory  had  put  into  their  power. ,  It  was  I 
the  right  of  conqueft  that  the  Helotes  became  the  flaves 
the  Spartans ;  and  the  fame  ilniform  dellination  of  prifor.c- 
‘to  fervitude,  was  the  general  praftice  among  all  the  natk-^ 
of  antiquity. 

Our  author,  with  great  juftice,  affigns  piracy  as  anoti- 
frequent  caufe  of  involuntary  fervitude  ;  and  as  expeditk^ 
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of  that  kind  were  anciently  held  in  the  moft  honourable 
light,  they  muft  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  incrcale 
of  idavery  in  thole  times.' 

Mr.  Clarkfon  next  examines  the  perfonal  treatment  of 
the  Haves  in  ancient  times,  as  depending  on  the  power  of 
their  mafters,  and  the  proteftion  of  the  law.  The  evidence 
on  this  fubjedl  is  fufticiently  decifive  that  they  were  treated 
with  the  moll  inhuman  feverity ;  being  beaten,  ftarved, 
tortured,  and  even  murdered,  at  diferetiun.  In  two  places^ 
however,  as  noticed  by  our  author,  their  condition  was 
more  tolerable.  The  Egyptian  Have,  though  perhaps  the 
greateft  drudge,  yet,  if  he  had  time  to  reach  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  found  a  certain  afylum  from  the  pcriecution  of 
his  mailer ;  and  .it  was  fome  latisfadion  to  relledl  that  his 
life,  whether  he  Ihould  reach  the  temple  or  not,  could  not 
be  taken  with  impunity.  But,  to  the  honour  of  Athens,  no 
government  was  fo  favourable  to  the.  Haves  as  that  cele-' 
brated  republic ;  where,  as  our  author  obferves,  they  were 
treated  with  fo  much  humanity  in  general,  as  to  occalioa 
the  remark  of  Demofthenes,  in  his  fecond  Hhillippic,  “  that 
“  the  condition  of  a  Have  at  Athens  was  preferable  to  that 
’“of  a  free  citizen  in  many  other  countries.” 

The  author  afterwards  inquires  into  the  origin  of  the 
I  cuftom  by  which  the  human  fpecies  was  rendered  an  article 
of  commerce.  He  fuppofes,  with  great  probability,  that  it 
mull  have  arilen  in  the  earlieft  ages ;  and,  in  fupport  of 
this  opinion,  he  cites  the  ftory  of  jfoleph.  Homer,  he 
likewile  obferves,  mentions  Cyprus  and  Egypt  as  the  com¬ 
mon  markets  for  Haves,'  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  whr, 

‘  But  thefe  were  not  the  only  places,  even  at  that  period^ 
where,  men  were  the  objefts  of  traffic.  The  cuHom  was 
pradlifed  about  the  fame  |TCri6d  in  many  of  the  iHands  of 
the  ,ffigxan  fea,  and  among  the  Greeks  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Hiftory  affords  undoubted  evidence  that  it  conti¬ 
nued  to  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire ;  though  a  dilpute 
j-has  been  maintained,  whether  the  abolition  of  it  was  a  ne- 
^eflary  confequence  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  or  the  effedl  of 
[Chriftianity.  Our  author  alcribes  it  to  the  propagation  of 
phe. latter,  notwithftanding  the  praflice  was  afterwards  re- 
fvived,  amidd  profeffions  of  zeal  for  the  intereds' of  reKgion, 
py  the  Portugueze ;  who,  making  defeents  on  Africa,  an4 
committing  depredations  on  the  coad,  laid  the  foundatioa 
f'f  that  inhuman  traffic,  which  three  centuries  of  increafing 
Civilization  have  not  been  able  to  eradicate. 

^  In  .the  fecond  part  of  the.ElTay  Mr.  Clarkfon  enters  upon 
S  more  particular  confideration  of  the  African  flave-traJe. 
F  Upon 
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Upon  the  principle  of  the  natural  equality  of  mankind,  he 
maintains  that  none  of  the  fpecies  can  ever  be  confidered  as 
property  ;  and  that  the  princes  of  the  country,  who  fupply 
the  Europeans  with  negroes,  poifels  no  legal  power  over  the 
liberties  of  their  fiibjefts  by  the  right  of  empire.  In  refpeft 
of  the  argument  advanced  by  the  lellers,  that  the  people  thus 
fent  into  flavery  have  been  guilty  of  crimes,  and  that 
confequently  the  puniflinient  is  juft,  our  author  very  fenflbly 
obferves  that,  before  we'admit  the  equity  of  the  fentence, 
two  queftions  muft  be  decided.  One  is,  Whether  the  pu. 
nifhment  is  proportioned  to  the  offence?  and.  What  is  its 
particular  objeft  and  end  ? 

The  author  next  adverts  to  another  order  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  perfons  who  cohftitiite  a  part  of  the  modern  llave-trade. 
I'hefe’  are  fuch  as  have  been  made  prifoners  of  war.  In 
fupport  of  the  legality  of  felling  fuch  perfons,  the  praftice 
of  the  ancients  has  been  appealed  to ;  but  Mr.  Clarkfon  re¬ 
futes,  with  ftrong  arguments,  and '  by  the  authority  of  the 
raoft  eminent  civilians,  the  erroneous  principle  on  which  the 
pretended  right  of  capture  is  founded.  He  ftrenuoufly  con¬ 
tends  that,  among  the  ancients,  (and  the  doiftrine  is  equally 
applicable  to  modern  times)  the  captors  had  no  legal  right 
to  the  lives  of  the  captured,  and  confequently  none  to  the 
deprivation  of  their  liberty ;  that  they  had  no  right  to  their 
blood,  and  therefore  none  to  their  fervice.  "^fheir  claim,  he 
affirms,  inftead  of  being  founded  in  juftice,-  was  eredted  on  a 
principle  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  and,  on  that  account, 
repugnant  to  the. moral  obligations  of  fociety. 

Having  difplayed  in  ftrong  colours  the  injuftice  and  in 
humanity  of  the  commerce  in.  the  human  1‘pecies,  our  author 
next  delineates  the  flavery,  the  abolition  of  which  is  more 
particularly  the  objeeft  of  the  prefent  Eflay.  He  traces  the 
hiftory  of  the  unfortunate  Africans,  from  the  time  they  arc 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  receivers  in  their  own  country  until 
they  are  landed  in  the  Welt-Indies.  This  part  of  the  Effay 
affords  ftrong  proof  of  the  author’s  feelings,  as  well  as  aKv 
warmth  of  fancy ;  and  we  regret  that  our  limits  will  notHt 
permit  us  to  give  a  detail  of  that  pathetic  defeription  whicliMn 
he  has  rendered  particularly  interelting;  but,  that  our  readerJItl 
may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  his  ftyle  and  mode  of  argument 
we  fliall  extract  a  few  of  the  obfervations  fubjoined  to  tt 
tiarrative : 


irli 


•  But  the  receivers,  notwlthflanding  the  ample  and  difintcrefc 
evidence  that  can  be  brought  on  the  occafion,  do  not  admit 
defeription  to  be  true.  They  fay,  firft,  “  that,,  if  the  flavery 
fi4ch  ai  has  been  now  reprefc^ed,  no  human  being  could  poilib 
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fupportitlong."  Melancholy  truth  !  the  wretched  Africans  generally 
perilh  in  their  prime.  They  neither  do,  nor  can,  fupport  it  long. 
Let  the  receivers  but  reflecl  upon  the  prodigious  fupplies  that  are 
annually  required  (all  of  which  would  be  unnecefTary  were  they 
treated  well),  and  their  argument  will  be  nothing  lels  than  a  con- 
feflion  that  the  flavery  has  been  juftly  depidled. 

‘  They  appeal  next  to  every  man’s  own  reafon,  and  defirc  him 
to  think  ferioufly  whether  fclf-interert  will  not  always  rellrain  the 
mailer  from  ads  of  cruelty  to  the  Have;  and  whether  fuch  accounts, 
therefore,  as  the  foicgoing,  do  not  contain  within  tbemfelves  their 
own  refutation.”  1  anfwer,  “  No.”  For,  if  this  reilrainir.g  prin¬ 
ciple  be  as  powerful  as  it  is  imagined,  why  does  not  the  general 
condud  of  men  ailord  us  a  better  pidure  ?  What  is  imprudence,  or 
what  is  vice,  but  a  departure  from  every  man’s  own  intercll  ?  and 
yet  thefe  arc  the  characlerillics  of  more  than  half  the  world. 

‘  But,  to  come  more  clofely  to  the  prefent  cafe,  fclf-intereft  will 
be  found  but  a  weak  barrier  againll  the  Tallies  of  pallion  ;  particu¬ 
larly  where  it  has  been  daily  indulged  in  its  grcatell  latitude,  and 
there  are  no  laws  to  rellrain  its  calamitous  cfFcds.  If  the  obfervation 
be  true  that  palfion  is  a  Ihort  madnei's,  then  it  is  evident  that  fclf- 
intereft,  and  every  other  confideration,  mull  be  loft  fo  long  as  it  con¬ 
tinues.  We  cannot  -have  a  ftronger  inllance  of  this  tlian  in  a  cir- 
cumftance  related  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  cfTay,  “  that  though  the 
Africans  havc^  gone  to  war  for  the  exprtfs  purpolc  of  procuring  llaves, 
yet  fo  great  has  been,  their  refentmeiit  at  the  lefiftancc  they  have  fre¬ 
quently  found,  that  their  paftion  has  entirely  gotten  the  better  of 
their  intcreil,  and  they  have  murdered  all  without  any  diicrimination, 
either  of  age.or  fcx.”  •  Such  may  be  prefumed  to  be  the  cafe  with 
the  no  lefs  lavage  receivers,  ImprefTed  with  the  moft  haughty  and 
tyrannical  notions,  eaftly  provoked,  accuftomed  to  indulge  their 
anger,  and,  above  all,  habituated  to  feenes’  of  cruelty,  aVid  upawed 
by  the  fear  of  laws,  they  will  hardly  be  found  to  be  exempt  from  the 
common  failings  of  human  nature,  and  to  fpare  an  unlucky  flave,  at 
a  time  when  men  of  cooler  temper,  and  better  regulated  paffions,  are 
fo  frequently  blind  to  their  own  interell.’ 

The  author  afterwards  refutes,  with  his  ufiial  ability,  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  purchafers  of  the  unfortunate 
Africans  in  juftilication  of  their  ow^n  condu<5l ;  and  he  likc- 
wife  invalidates,  by  a  variety  of  oblervations,  the  opinion 
;that  the  Africans  are  inferior  to  the  other  tribes  of  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecics,  either  in  mental  or  corporeal  endowments.  On 
the  whole,  Mr.  Clarklbn  has  exhibited,  with  much  laudable 
jndultry,  a  diftindl  and  intcrefiing  view  of  llavcry,  from  its 
^ori^in  down  to  the  prefent  time.  The  generous  ardour  with 
:Which  he  aflerts  the  univerlal  exemption  ot  mankind  from 
involuntary  fervitude,  and  the  j>ointed  indignation  which 
exprefles  againll  the  ufurpers  of  human  liberty,  do  ho¬ 
nour  to  his  lentiments  as  a  man,  and  to  his  ingenuity  as  a 
zealous  advocate  for  freedom.  It  mull  aflbrd  no  fmall 
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degree  of  fatisfaftion  both  to  him  and  the  other  writers  who 
have  been  diftinguifhed  in  the  prolccution  of  the  lame  in- 
terefting  fubjedf,  that  their  eftorts  have  excited  the  general 
attention  of  the  kingdom,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  pro¬ 
duce  at  leaft  Ibch  a  change  in  the'  mode  of  procuring  the 
Africans,  and  in  their  future  treatment,  as  may  render  their 
lervitude,  if  yet  indifpeniable,  confillent  with  the  laws  of 
humanity. 


Art.  IV.  Some  hijtorical  Account  of  Guinea^  its  Situation^ 
Produce^  and  the  general  Difpofition  of  its  Inhabitants.  IVitk 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  the  Slave-Trade^  iu 
Nature^  and  lamentable  Effects.  By  Anthony  Benezet, 
new  Edition.  8vo.  2s.  boards.  Phillips.  London,  lyyS, 

author  of  this  work,  Mr.  Anthony  Benezet,  who 
died  at  Philadelphia  in  1784,  was  one  of  the  earlieft 
and  moft  diftinguillied  advocates  for  the  unfortunate 
7\fricans.  He  appears  to  have  been  indefatigable  in  his  en¬ 
deavours  for  the  abolition  of  flavery ;  and,  as  a  propol'al  for 
that  purpole  has  lately  much  engaged  the  attention  of  this 
country,  it  was  thought  that  a  publication  of  the  various 
trafts  which  he  had  collefted  on  the  lubjedi  would  not  prove 
unacceptable  at  the  prelcnt  period.  ^Po  this  caufe,  there¬ 
fore,  are  we  indebted  for  the  work  now^  before  us,  which 
contains  much  information,  and  appareiuly  authentic,  rela¬ 
tive  to  that  part  of  Africa  which  is  chiefly  the  feat  of  the 
llave-trade. 

The  parts  tirft  deferibed  are  thofe  which  lie  on  the  rivers 
Senegal  and  Gambia.  They  are  occupied  by  difiercnt  na¬ 
tions,  and  are  reprefented  as  extremely  fertile,  efpecially  at 
a  diflance  from  the  lea.  We  arc  informed  that  foine  of  the 
Mandingos,  who  are  fettled  far  up  the  river  Senegal,  can 
read  and  write  Arabic  tolerably,  and  are  a  good,  hof])itabIe 
people.  In  this,  as  well  as  other  nations  on  that  imrnenle 
traft  of  continent,  the  inhabitants  likewile  praftice  leveral 
trades,  as  fmiths,  potters,  ladlers,  and  weavers. 

The  country  farther  to  the  Ibuth,  diflinguiflied  into  the 
Ivory  Coaft,  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  the  Slave  Coaft,  is  like- 
wife  reprefented  as  extremely  fruitful  and  agreeable.  The 
inhabitants  are  laid  to  be  induflrioufly  employed  either  in 
trade,  fifhing,  or  agriculture;  but  chiefly  in  the  culture  of 
rice,  which  grows  in  an  incredible  abundance. 

According  to  the  travellers  whole  authority  Mr.  Benezet 
has  adopted,  the  moft  powerful  country  in  Guinea  is  the 
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kingdom  of  Benin  ;  the  Ibil  'and  produce  of  which  appear 
to  be,  in  a  great  mealUre,  like  thol'e  delciibed  ;  and  the 
natives  are  reprclcnted  as  a  realbnable,  good-natured  people. 
Theft,  murder,  and  adultery,  are  I'everely  punilhed  among 
them.  They  believe  in  the  exigence  of  a  God,  the  efficient 
caule  of  all  things ;  but,  like  the  reft  of  the  Guineans,  are 
inclined  to  idolatry. 

The  laft  divifion  of  Guinea  from  which  flaves  are  im¬ 
ported,  are  the  kingdoms  of  Kongo  and  Angola,  which  lie 
TO  the.  fouth  of  Benin,  extending  many  hundred  miles  along 
the  coaft.  It  is  laid  that  great  numbers  of  the  natives  of 
both  thefe  kingdoms  proiefs  the  Chriftian  religion,  which 
was  long  tince  introduced  by  the  Portugueze,  who  made 
early  fettlements  in  that  country.  The  foil  of  both  thele 
kingdoms,  we  are  told,  is  in  general  fruitful,  and  the  na¬ 
tives  a'  quiet  people,  affable,  and  behave  in  a  friendly 
manner  to  ftrangers.  The  llave-trade  is  here  principally 
managed  by  the  Portugueze,  who  carry  it  far  up  into  the 
inland  countries.  They  are  laid  to  fend  ofT  from  thele 
parts  fifteen  thoufand  Haves  annually. 

The  fubfequent  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  entirely  to 
!  an  account  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  Have-trade  in 
I  Guinea  ;  the  means  by  which  it  is  fupported  ;  the  cruel 
I  treatment  of  the  Haves  in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  and  a  variety  of 
other  confideratlons  relative  to  this  much-agitated  lubjeft. 
In  fome  parts,  perhaps,  the  melancholy  clefcription  is  ex- 
I  aggerated  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  general  treatment  of 
Hhe  negroes  in  the  Weft-lncUes,  there  is  reafon  to  believe 

I  that  many  artifices,  amjultifiible  and  inconfiiient  with  hu¬ 
manity,  are  frequently  pradlifed  in  procuring  Haves  along  a 
coall  no  lefs  in  extent  than  three  or  four  thouland  miles. 
Much  commendation  is  therefore  due  to  the  Itrenuous  ex¬ 
ertions  of  Mr.  Benezet,  and  gentlemen  of  our  own  country, 

II  who  have  endeavoured,  and  with  a  profpeft  of  fuccels,  to 
excite  the  commileration  of  the  public  to  thofe  unfortunate, 
snd  many  of  them  innocent,  vidtims,  of  opprellion  and 
avarice. 


EJI  qiiodam  prodire  tcniis^  fi  non  datur  ultra. 
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Art.  V.  Hymn  to  the  Poivcr  of  Harmony.  By  yohn  Callcn- 
dar,  of  Craigforth.  Ejq.  F.J.S.  and  principal  Secretary  u 
the  Foreign  Correfpondcnce  of  the  Society,  410.  is.  Edin- 
i)urgh  ;  printed  tor  C.  Elliot.  1788. 

AS  this  performance  has  fome  marks  of  ingenuity,  and 
is  written  after  the  manner  of  a  very  agrdcable  Ipecies 
of  ancient  poetry,  we  perfuade  oiirfelves  we  fhall  do  no  un¬ 
acceptable  talk  to  our  readers  if  we  give  them  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  it,  than,  what  its  length  may  appear  to 
require. 

The  plan  is  regular,  and  the  parts  well  connedted.  After 
an  invocation  and  addrel's,  the  writer,  with  great  propriety, 
celebrates  the  power  of  harmony  in  the  creation  of  the 
world  ;  its  effefts  on  man  in  a  ftate  of  innocence,  and  ina 
fallen  ftate.  We  have  then,  by  an  eafy  trailfuion,  a  cha- 
radleriftical  enumeration  of  thofe  vvho  have  been  famou?, 
particularly  in  ancient  times,  in  the  mufical  art.  This  h 
connedted  with  a  view  of  the  powers  of  mulic  and  long,' 
as  our  author  exprefles  himfelf,  among  different  nations; 
and  from  this  part  he  palfes  to  Ibme  general  obferva- 
tions  on  the  effedts  of  harmony  ;  and  the  caules  of  the  plea- 
fure  which  it  produces.  Wc  fliall  give  this  palTage  as  a 


Ipecimen  of  the  work  : 


‘  But  fay,  ye  powers. 


Whom  in  the  lonely  glade  I  fiequent  meet, 

While  night's  dun  chariot  climbs  the  filent  Iky; 
And  dew-befprinkled  ftars  lliake  their  bright  locks; 
When  all  the  fire  of  fong  my-bofom  warms. 

And  pleafing  horror  thrills  my  trembling  frame ; 
Say,  whence  this  magic  power,  this  art  divine, 
That  from  confufion  bids  fair  order  rife  ; 

As  when  of  old,  while  the  firft  morning  dawn'd. 
Old  Chaos’  fons  obey’d  the  awful  voice 
Of  heaven’s  eternal  King?  Say,  whence  this  lore, 
Whofe  raviftiment  tranfports  the  inmoll  fenfe, 
Brings  Harmony’s  whole  power  on  Difeord's  wings. 
Unlocks  the  compound  llorc  of  Nature's  fweets. 
And  in  the  maze  of  pleafure  whirls  the  foul  ? 

Hark  I  on  the  long-continued  tone  break  in 
Th’ accordcant  founds.  Aloft  the  treble  fears  ; 

The  melting  tenor's  plaintive  voice  refounds  . 
\VIid  the  fwcet  thunders  of  the  deep.mouth’d  bafs ; 
Each  flying  each,  purluing,  and  purfu’d.’ 
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.  We  have  farther  to  remark  that  cachy  which  is  a  dual 
pronoun,  is  often  ufed  in  this  poem  for  fome  fuch  word  as 
every  ;  “  at  each  paule  he  wipes— each  fiying  each.” 

With  regard  to  the  verfification,  we  are  lorry  to  obferve 
that,  in  a  Hymn  to  Harmony,  the  numbers  Ihoukl  fo 
frequently  be  harlh  and  monotonous.  The  following  line  has 
certainly  no  pretenfions  to  mufic  : 

*  In  querulous  numbers  mournfully  flow.” 

The  author  has,  indeed,  with  great  judgment,  made  ufe 
of  blank  verfe,  as  luiting  the  Iblemnity  of  his  fubjedf,  and 
as  capable  of  much  diverlity  of  llruiffure ;  but  he  has  not 
availed  himlelf  of  all  its  advantages.  His  paufes  are  not 
furticieinly  varied  ;  and  thofe  in  particular*  after  the 
fourth  aifd  fixth  fyllables,  return  too  frequently.  Neither 
has  he  been  futhciently  attentive  to  carry  the  lenfc  of  one 
line  into  another ;  lo  that  many  of  his  verles  vvant  only  the 
fimilar  returning  founds  to  have  the  form  of  rhyme.  Of 
this,  befides  fome  preceding  verfes,  the  following  palfage, 
with  which  we  conclude  our  llridures,  is  fufficiently  illuk 
trative  : 

I 

‘  But  lof  to  other  Ilralns  the  Lelhian  maid. 

With  fwceteft  impulfe  wakes  the  tuneful  fliell  : 

Her  plaintive  fongs  enchant  the  lift'ning  throng  ; 

The  pleafing  frenzy  feizes  all  the  foul. 

And  all  our  care,  and  every  thought  is  love.’ 


A‘RT.  VI.  Sermons  hy  Thomas  BiJetj  D.  D.  Minifier  of 
Logierait.  8vo.  4s.  boards.  Dickfon,  Edinburgh ;  Cadcll, 
London.  1788. 

are  informed,  by  a  previous  note,  that  this  publica¬ 
tion  is,  in  fome  meafure,  not  voluntary;  that  the 
fermons  had  been  borrowed  and  tranferibed  by  a  clergyman 
now  deceafed;  that,  after  his  death,  his  relations  publlflud 
them  in  a  mutilated  form  ;  and  that  the  author,  in  juHiceto 
himlelt,  having  altered  and  correided  his  manuferipts,  and 
with  the  addition  of.  fome  clifeourfes  never  before  publiflied, 
fends  them  abroad  in  their  prelent  form. 

The  volume  confifts  of  four  fermons  on  The  Necefiity 
and  Advantage'  of  early  Religion of  three  ‘‘  On  the  Im¬ 
portance  of  Salvation,  and  the  Danger  of  ncglefting  it of 
three*  ‘‘  On  the  Condudl  of  Chrill  as  an  Example  to  Chril- 
tians of  two  “  On  a  good  Example;”  of  four  ‘‘  On 

Nonconformity 
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Konconformity  to  the  World;”  of  two  ‘‘  On  the  Excellency 
of  Religion and  of  three  ‘‘  On  the  Folly  of  fpiritual 
Sloth.” 

We  can  with  great  fincerity  recommend  thefe  fermons, 
not  only  to  pious  and  well-dil'pofcd  perfons,  but  to  all  who 
with  to  fee  valuable  inftruftion  clothed  in  an  agreeable 
tlrels.  The  doftrincs  they  contain  are  important,  and  the 
Icntiments  liberal.  I'he  method  obferved  in  them  is  natural 
and  ealy.  The  language  in  which  they  are  exprelled  is  })er- 
i'piciious,  ornamented,  and,  though  not  always  corredf, 
fometimes  elegant.  Were  we  to  lliggelt  any  thing  to  the 
reverend  author,  in  the  view  of  rendering  his  works  more 
acceptable,  it  would  be  to  retrench  his  embellilhments  and 
illiiftrations.  Hiough  he  gives  us  many  examples  of  good 
delcription  and  ftriking  imagery,  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  too 
tiovving;  and  the  coplcquence  of  this  is,  that  he  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  indebted  to  very  obvious,  or  even  hacknied  images. 
VVe  would  not,  however,  be  underliood  to  fay  that  there  is 
any  thing  very  injudicious  in  his  manner  of  employing 
them ;  our  chief  objedtion  is  to  their  number  and  redun¬ 
dancy. 

As  proper,  and  no  unfavourable,  fpecimens  of  our  author’s 
manner,  we  fhall  leledf  two  paflages.  One  is  from  his 
firft  fermon  On  the  Importance  of  Salvation 

‘  When  we  obferve  men  in  the  affairs  of  this  life,  what  can  be 
greater  than  the  attention  they  fliew  ?  Serioulhefs  is  on^  every  face, 
concern  in  every  eye.  They  rife  with  the  fun  ;  they  have  wafted 
their  llrength  before  they  cun  compofe  themfelves  for  fleep.  The 
fields  are  crouded -witli  labourers,  the  workftiops  with  artificers, 
the  face  of  the  Tea  is  covered  with  mariners ;  thoufands  piiftx 
under  ground  and  ranfack  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  ^  Every 
man  applies  his  heart  to  his  own  employment ;  no  ainufement  in¬ 
terferes  with  it,  ho  pleafure  makes  him  neglecl  it.  Szc.  But,  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  what  we  read  ;  if  any  in  what  wc  hear  or  preach ; 
if  any  in  all  that  our  fathers  believed,  and  maintained  with  fo  much 
hazard  ;  if  there  be  a  foundation  for  all  the  prophets  taught,  and 
for  the  dodrines  for  which  the  apoftles  fuffered  ;  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  that  religion/  which  Jefus  confirmed  by  his  death  ;  the  world  is 
not  to  come  in  the  firft,  nor  in  the  fecend  place.  Let  the  infidel  be 
ungodly  who  has  no  expeclation  beyond  tlie  grave;  let  him  be* 
unholy  who  bows  to  idols  ;  the  Have  of  his  lulls,  who  is  the  Have  of 
fdfe  gods.  A  good  life,  in  all  its  parts,  becomes  our  profcfiion  and 
our  engagements.’ 

The  following  contains  a  defeviption  of  manners  in  the 
northern  part  of  our  ifland  in  heatheniflo  times  :  yet  our  au¬ 
thor  needed  not  to  have  removed  it  to  a  period  fo  remote  ; 
the  purpofe  of  the  delcription  is  very  laudable ;  and  the 
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doftrine  it  is  intended  to  enforce  is,  we  believe,  very  juft. 
It  is  to  illuftrate,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  gloomy  natu. 
ralifts,  that  we  are  growing  better  rather  than  worle  ;  and 
that  the  Chriftian  religion  has  a  real,  though  progreflive 
tendency  to  humanize  mankind  : 

<  The  inhabitants  of  our  land,  in  thefe  heathenifli  times,  were 
the  fons  of  rapine,  the  fons  of  cruelty,  the  Tons  of  flaughter ;  mea 
of  bloody  hands  and  favage  hearts.  Brutal  ilrength  diftributed  jjf. 
tice  ;  wo  to  the  conquered  !  the  fvvord  was  thrown  into  the  fcale; 
innocence  was  thought  folly,  compaflion  cowardice,  mercy  effemi. 
nacy  ;  murder  was  the  amufement  of  the  field,  and  the  fport  of  the 
firects.  Friendlhip  was  a  confpiracy  for  fhedding  innocent  blood, 
Wherever  favage  pride  or  revenge  drove  a  man,  he  obeyed  the  iin. 
pulfe  without  (hame  or  remorfe ;  all  his  wiih  was  that  his  own  arm 
Ihould  be  vigorous,  and  his  dagger  (harp.  In  thefe  days  humanity 
was  a  difgrace  ;  the  widow  was  nothing,  the  fatherlefs  nothing.  A 
man  lay  down  to  reft,  and  was  awakened  by'the  howl  of  the  alfaffin. 
The  affaflin  Was  the  body-guard  and  privy-counfellor  employed  by 
the  great  and  powerful.  Brother  lifted  his  hand  againft  brother, 
uricle  againft  nephew.  The  land  was  defiled  with  blood  ;  there  was 
a  fnare  round  a  man's  bed,  a  fword  haunted  his  flumbers ;  public 
juftice  flept,  and  the  only  fatisfadlion  for  crimes  was  from  the  furious 
poignard  of  favage  revenge,  which  drunk  up  the  blood  of  women  and 
children.’ 

We  wifli,  however,  that  our*  author  had  corre£lcd  fuch 
cxprelHoiis  as.  the  following;  though  perhaps,  in  one  ol 
them,  the  printer,  and  not  the  author,  is  to  blame :  Habit 
lias  got  him  at  under ^  and  will  keep  him  at  under T — How 
feldom  has  a  man  of  eighty  years  of  age  the  regular  me¬ 
mory,  found  judgment,  and  coxrc£lcJi  imagination  of  a  per- 
fon  of  forty  years 

The  imperfedlions,  however,  in  thefe  Sermons  arc  amply 
compenfated  by  their  various  and  important  merits;  and 
we  are  juftitied  in  recommending  them  to  perlbns  both  ot 
piety  and  of  tafte. 


Art.  VII.  Tranfaclions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinhurgh. 
4to.  iL  5s.  buiirds.  Dickfon,  Edinburgh;  Cadell,  Lon¬ 
don,  1788. 

[  Continued^  J 

Art. III.  the  caufes  which  afleft  the  accuracy  of  ha- 

rometrical  meafurements.  By  John  Blayfair, 
A.IVI.  F.R.S.  Edin.  and  profefTor  of  mathematics  in  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  The  barometrical  meafurement 
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of  heights,  though  greatly  improved  by  the  labours  of 
I\I.  de  Lue  and  others,  is  not  yet  brought  to  the  greateft 
poflible  Hate  of  perfeftion.  'I'here  are  Hill,  as  our  author 
oblerves,  Ibnie  caufes  of  inaccuracy,  the  eftedts  of  which, 
if  they  cannot  be  entirely  corrected,  ought  at  leall  to  be 
elliniated.  The  allowance  made  on  account  of  the  temper 
rature  of  the  air,  he  farther  remarks,  implies  in  it  a  hypo- 
thelis  that  has  not  yet  been  examined,  nor  even  exprell'ed ; 
and  many  other  circumllances  that  afiedf  the,denfity  of  the 
atniolphere,  have  either  been  wholly  omitted,  or  impro})erly 
iutroduced.  The  objeef  of  the  prclent  paper,  therefore,  is 
to  correft  the  errors  which  arile  from  thefe  caufes  ;  or, 
where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  aflign  the  limits  within  which 
thole  errors  are  contained.  I'he  moH  important  corredfion 
introduced  by  M.  de  Luc,  is  that  which  depends  on  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air ;  the  manner  of  eflimating,  which  is  by 
taking  an  arithmetical  mean  between  the  heights  of  the 
thermometers  at  the  upper  and  lower  llations.  This  me¬ 
thod  of  eftimation,  though  I’uppoled  to  be  faulty  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  height  and  ditterence  of  temj>eraturc  are  great, 
comes,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  there  was  any  realon  to  expet^f  ;  l>ecaufe,  upon  the 
whole,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  is  uniform. 

In  all  the  methods  of  meafuring  heights  by  the  barometer, 
it  h  fuppofed  either  that  one  of  the  barometers  is  verticil  to 
the  other,  cr  that  a  perfeft  equilibrium  prevails  through 
that  part  of  the  atmolphere  which  lies  l)etween  them.  But 
as  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmolphere  never  takes  place,  it  k 
neceflary,  towards  rehdeTing  barometrical  meafurements 
perfectly  accurate,  that  one  of  the' barometers  be  immediately 
above  the  other,  or  at  leall  that  the  horizontal  diltance  be¬ 
tween  them  be  very  Imall.  For,  it  this  be  not  the  cafe,  the 
unequal  dHlribtition  of  the  heat,  through  the  different  parts 
of  the  lame  ftratum  of  air,  will  render  it  impoffible  to  deduce 
the  difference  of  the  heights  of  .the  barometers  from  a  com- 
parilbn  of  the  columns  of  mercury  contained  in  them. 
Hence,  in  barometrical  meafurements,  there  is  always  a 
degree  of  uncertainty  introduced  by  the. horizontal  diftance 
between  the  two  llations ;  exclulive  of  thole  accidental 
errors,  which  are  of  the  lets  confequence,  that,  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  oblervations,  they  may  nearly  compensate  for  one 
another.  It  mull  be  acknowledged,  likewile,  as  our  author 
obferves,  that  we  have  not  at  prelent  the  means  of  remov¬ 
ing  this  uncertainty,  nor  even  of  alcertaining  its  limits  with 
tolerable  exadnefs.  Thefe  depend  on  a  problem  which  is 
'  not  to  be  refolved  by  the  principles  of  ftatics,  but  requires 
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the  motions  of  an  elaltic  fluid,  under  various  degrees  of  com- 
preilion  and  rarefadlion,  to  be  determined.  It  would  doubt- 
iels,  however,  be  of  confequence  to  determine,  by  dblcrva- 
tion,  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the 
lea  in  the  different  regions  of  the  earth,  as  this  is  not  every  j 
where  the  fame  ;  and  alfo  to  determine,  for  the  purpole  of 
barometrical  meafurement,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air 
in  different  climates. 

Another  caufe  of  error  in  thofe  calculations  is  moifture. 
which,  when  chemically  united  to  air,  or  dillblvcd  in  it,  lb 
as  to  compofe  a  part  of  the  lame  homogeneous  fluid,  »nj)- 
pears  to  have  a  powerful  eftetSl  in  increaflng  the  elallicity  of  | 
the  air,  and  its  expanfion  for  every  additional  degree  of  1 
heat  which  it  receives.  In  experiments  made  with  the  ina-  | 
nometer,  by  General  Roy,  he  obferved  that,  till  the  moiliiire  ] 
wasdilfolved  in  the  air,  it  had  no  fenlible  efFe£t  on  theelalti- 
city  of  that  fluid  ;  but  that,  as  foon  as  it  began  to  diflblvc,  the  I 
exj)anfion,  for  one  degree  of  heat,  was  increafed,  and  con-  I 
tinned  to  be  fb,  for  every  fucceliive  addition  of  heat,  until  it  I 
reached  the  boiling  point,  where  it  attained  a  degree  equal 
to  nine  times  that  of  dry  air. 

While  Mr,  Playfair  was  refle£fing  on  the  difficulty  of  de- 
,termining  the  quantity. of  moillure  contained  in  the  air  at 
any  given  time,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  barometer  itlelf 
might  be  ufefully  employed  for  this  purpole ;  and  that  the 
error  committed  in  the  meafuring  of  a  known  height,  if  all  | 
other  circuniftances  were  included,  would  prove  decifive  of  1 
the  problem.  •  I 

For,  applying  the  barometer  to  the  purpofes  of  hygre*  | 
metry,  the  protefTor  advifes  that  two  barometers  be  fixed, 
one  at  the  top,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  a  high  tower, 
or  hill  of  mc^erate  elevation,  and  let  them  be  obferved  at 
the  fame  inftant,  as  well  as  their  correfponding  thermo¬ 
meters.  The  height  at  whicb  one  barometer  Ihould  be 
placed  above  the  other,  ought  not  to  be  fo  fmall  that  the 
unavoidable  errors  of  obfervation  (which  may  amount  to 
five  feet),  may  be  confiderable  in  relp«fl:  of  the  whole;  nor 
fo  great' as  to  introduce  error  from  other  caules.  It  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  Iels  than- an  hundred,  nor  much  greater 
than  five  hundred  feet.  If  the  diftercr.ee  of  the  heights  of 
the  barometers  and  thermometers,  placed  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Rations,  be  equal  precifely  to  the  true  difference, 
then  is  the  moillure  diflblved  in  the  air  no  way  different 
from  its  mean  quantity  ;  but  if  the  difference  of  fhe  heights 
fo  computed  be  greater  or  lefs  than  the  truth,  then  the  rclult 
of  a  calculation  inftituted  .for  the  purpofe  will  determine 
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(lie  quantity  by  which  the  adual  moidure  in  the  air  is  lefs 
or  greater  than  the  mean  quantity.  In  this  manner,  as  the 
ingenious  author  ohlerves,  we  lhall  have  a  meaiiirc,  not 
indeed  of  the  ablblute  quantity  of  moifture  diffolved  in  the 
air  at  a  given  time,  but  ot  the  differences  of  the  humidity, 
difiblved  in  it  at  different  limes.  This  is  an  ufef  ul  application 
of  the  barometer,  and  improves,  not  a  little,  the  method  of 
inealuring  the  Hate  of  the  air  by  that  inffrument. 

Art.  IV.  On  the  ule  of  negative  quantities  in  the  folu- 
tion  of  problems  by  algebraic  equations.  By  Mr.  John 
Playfair. 

Art.  V.  Experiments  and  obfervations  upon  a  remark¬ 
able  cold  which  accompanies  the  leparation  of  hoar-froft 
from  a  clear  air.  By  Patrick  VVillbn,  M.  A.  F.  R.S.  Edin. 
and  profefibr  of  aftronomy  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow. 
An  account  of  Ibme  experiments  and  obfervations  made 
upon  cold  at  Glafgow,  in  the  years  1780  and  1781,  by  this 
gentleman,  were  publifhed  in  the  leventicth  and  feventy- 
lirft  volumes  of  the  London  Philolbphical  Tranfadfions.  He 
began  with  no  other  view  than  that  of  keeping  a  regifter  of 
the  very  cold  weather  which  fet  in  on  the  I3tli  of  January 
1780  ;  but  he  was  foon  lecl  to  extend  the  plan  of  his  obfer¬ 
vations,  upon  meeting  with  a  new  phenomenon,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  deferve  feme  attention.  This  confifted  in  a  con- 
ibnt  difference  of  temperature  of  the  I'now,  which  then 
covered  the  fields,  and  that  of  the  air  at  a  few  feet  above ; 
the  Ihovv  being  the  colder.  Being  affured  of  the  fa6l  by  re-’ 
peated  trials,  Mr.  Willbn  was  induced  to  form  fome  conjec¬ 
tures' relative -to  the-caure;-and  proceeding  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  eftabliflied  by  Dr.  Black  with  regard  to  heat  and  cold, 
the  moll  obvious  liiggeHlon  was  that  fuch  an  excefs  of  cold 
depended  upon  an  evaporation  from  the  fnow;  efpecially 
when  it  was  confidered  that  this  fubftance,  from  its  Ipongy 
and  flaky  texture,  muft  expole  a  great  furface  to  the  affjon 
of  the  external  air.  While  the  author  was  employed  ia 
thefe  experiments  and  obfervations  he  was  very  early  per¬ 
plexed  with  fafts  which  feemed  Itrongly  to  evince  that  no 
evaporation  whatever- was  going  on  when  the  excels  of  cold, 
at  the  furface  of  the  fnow,  was  perceivable.  On  the  con- 
itary,  the  farther  the  experiments  were  puflied,  the  flronger 
Were  the  prefumptions  that  the  air,  fo  far  from  abforbing 
f^rom  the  fnow,  or  wafting  it  by  evaporation,  w’as  all  the 
while  depofiting  hoar-froft  protulely  upon  its  furface,  as 
well  as  upon  all  other  bodies  with  which  it  had  a  free  com* 
^unication. 

The 
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The  experiments  during  the  firft  feafon  of  our  author’s  in-* 
quiry  rendering  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  by 
an  evaporation  from  the  fnow,  he  endeavoured  to  difcover  by 
>vhat  other  ,  means  fuch  a  cooling  procefs  could  be  maintained^ 
confiftently  with  thofe  general  principles  already  etUblifhed 
among  natural  philolophers.  In  contemplating  this  fubjedi,  fe, 
yeral  thoughts  arofe  in  his  mind.  In  the  firft  place,  i£did  not 
feem  impoffible  that  the  air,  in  fuch  low  temperatures,  nii^ht 
impart  fome  faline  ingredient  to  the  fnow,  along  with  the  hniar. 
froft  which  it  fo  freely  deposited,  and  by  that  means  produce  a 
bonftant  Iiquefa£lion  at  the  iurface,  whjch,  though  very  incon- 
fidcrable,  might  be  fufficient  to  prevent  the  fnow  from  acquiring 
the  warmth  of  the  higher  air.  It  was  imagined  alfo,  that,  in 
fevere  froft,  the  fnow  fpread  abroad  upon  the  face  of  a  country 
might  poflefs  a  power  of  depurating  the  atmofphere  from  any 
phlogiftic  taint ;  whence,  according  to  foine  late  difeoveries, 
there  would  be  a  conftant  production  of  cold,  by  the  air  in 
contact  with  the  fnow  abforbifig  fenfible  heat,  as  it  was  graJuJIy 
fo  purihed.  The  property  of  ice,  likewife,  mentioned  by  Mai- 
ran,  of  expanding  in  volume  whilft  expofed  to  tiie  action  of  a 
lharp  and  increafing  froft,  joined  to  the  prefumption  from  ana¬ 
logy,  that  bodies,  when  fo  expanding,  muft  become  colder  hy 
an  increafed  capacity  for  heat,  feemed  alfo,  in  fomc  mcafure, 
applicable  to  the  prefent  difficulty.  Another  conjecture  was 
that  the  hoar-froft,  in  the  adt  of  feparating  from  the  air  and 
forming  upon  the  fnow,  might  afftime  fomc  particular  arrange¬ 
ment,  favourable  to  a  fudden  increafe  of  its  capacity  for  retaining 
heat,  and  thereby  give  rife  to  a  continual  abforption  of  It ;  and 
confequently  to  a  cooling  procefs. 

But  all  thefe  conjedtures,  however  plaufiblc,  were  afterwards 
difcountenanced,  when  brought  to  the  teft  of  experiment^  from 
which  time  the  inquiry  lay  dormant  until  it  was  refumed  bv  the* 
author  at  the  diftance  of  three  years.  For  an  account  of  the 
method  in  which  he  then  condudled  his  experiments  we  niuli 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work ;  informing  them  only,  that  he 
ha5  evinced  the  attraction  of  hoar-froft  by  the  furface  of  the 
fnow.  This  curious  difeovery  is  an  important  fact  in  philofo- 
phical  inveftigation,  and  may  lead  to  the  afeertainment  of  other 
{ioints  in  the  admirable  economy  of  nature,  which  is  now  fo 
fall  unfolding  to  the  experiments  aiid.obfeFyations  of  inquirers. 

Art.  V  I.  An  account  of  the  method  of  making  a  wine,  called 
by  the  'Fartars  Koumifs ;  with  obfervations  on  its  ufe  in  medi¬ 
cine.  Bv  John  Grieve,  M.D.  F.R.  S.  Edin.  and  late  phy- 
fxian  to  the  Rullian  army.  'Fhis  liquour  is  produced  by  fer- 
ruentation  from  mare’s  milk,  'Fhe  procefs  is  as  follows  : 

.  .  ^  •  Take 
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‘  Take  of  freih  mare’s  milk,  of  one  day,  any  quantity ;  add  to 
it  a  fixth  part  of  water,  and  pour  the  mixture  into  a  wooden  vcffcl  ; 
ufe  then,  as  a  ferment,  an  eighth  part  of  the  loureft  cow’s  milk  that 
can  be  got ;  but,  at  any  future  preparation,  a  fmall  portion  of  old 
Koumifs  will  better  anfwer  the  purpol'e  of  fouring  ;  cover  the  veflcl 
with  a  thick  cloth,  and  fet  it  in  a  place  of  moderate  warmth  ;  leave 
it  at  reft  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  milk  will 
have  become  four,  and  a  thick  lubftance  will  be  gathered  on  the  top ; 
then,  with  a  iHck,  made  at  the  lower  end  in  the  manner  of  a  churn- 
!  flaff,  beat  it,  till  the  thick  fubilance  aboveinentioned  be  blended  inti- 
'  inately  with  the  fubjacent  Iluid :  in  this  fituation  leave  it  again  at 
rdl  for  twenty- four  hours  more  ;  after  which,  pour  it  into  a  higher 
and  narrower  vefiei,  refembling  a  churn,  where  the  agitation  mult 
be  repeated,  as  before,  till  the  liquor  appear  to  be  perfedlly  homo- 
■  gencous ;  and  in  this  lUte  it  is  called  Koumifs;  of  which  the  tafte 
I  ought  to  be  a  pleafant  mixture  of  fweet  and  four.  Agitation  mull 
1  be  employed  every  time  before  it  is  ufed.’ 

j  It  has  before  been  obferved  by  difFcrent  writers  that  milk, 
Sf  particularly  that  of  mares,  is  fufceptilDle  of  the  vinous  fermenta-r 

Itioii;  but  we  have  not,  till  now,  been  informed  of  the  method 
by  which  this  procefs  is  effcdled.  Two  cafes  are  mentioned, 
in  which  confumptive  patients  were  recovered  by  the  ufe  of  this 
liquor.  As  it  contains  all  the  parts  of  the  milk  united,  without 
j  any  precipitation  or  defpumation,  there  is  rcafon  tq  think  that  i(f 
I  polTefles  both  a  nutritive  and  ftrengthening  quality.  Its  medi- 
I  cinal  virtues,  however,  are  not  afeertained  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  ;  but  we  hope  they  will  be  farther  inveftigated. 
Art.'-VII.  An  improvement  of  the  method  of  correcting  the 
I  obferved  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  or  a  fixed  ftar." 
j  the  Rev.  Mr.  1  homas  Llliof. 

j  Art.  VIII.  Account  of  a  remarkable  agitation  of  the  waters 
\  of  Loch  Tay.  In  a  letter  from  the  P  cv.  Air.  "I'homas  Fleming, 
j  mlnifter  of  ICenmore,  to  the  Rev.  John  Playfair,  M.  A.  F.R.S. 

I  Edin,  and  now  profefTor  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of 
1^  Edinburgh.  This  phenomenon  iiappcncd  on  the  I2th  of  Sep- 
i  tember,  1784,  at  the  eaft  end  of  Loch  Pay,  in  a  bay  formed  by 
[1  a  promontory,  along  the  north  fide  of  which  the  river  of  that 
I  name  takes  its  origin.  At  the  extremity  of  this  bay  the  watcr- 
was  obferved  to  retire  about  five  yards  within  its  ufual  boundary, 
P  and  in  four  or  five  minutes  to  flow  out  again  : 

‘  In  this  manner  it  ebbed  and  flowed  fucceflively  three  or  four 
1  times  during  the  fpace  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when,  all  at  or.ee, 

I  the  water  rulhed  from  the  eaft  and  weft,  in  oppolite  currents,  towards 
li  a  line  acrofs  the  bay,  and  about  the  edge  of  the  deep,  rofe  in  the 
I  form  of  a  great  wave,  to  the  height  of  five  feet  above  the  ordinary 
level,  leaving  the  bottom  of  the  bay  dry,  to  the  diftance  of  between 
‘  ninety  and  an  hundred  yards  from  its  natural  boundary.  When  the 
oppofue  currents  met,  they  made  a  clafhing  noife,  and  foamed  ;  and 
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the  ftronger  impulfe  being  from  the  eaft,  the  wave,  after  rifirg  to  itj 
greateil  height,  rolled  weliward,  but  flowly,  diminifhing  as  it  went, 
lor  the  fpace  of  five  minutes,  when  it  wholly  difappeared.  As  the 
wave  fubfided,  the  water  flowed  back  with  fome  force,  and  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  original  boundary  four  or  five  yards ;  then  it  ebbed  ap^ain 
about  ten  yards,  and  again  returned,  and  continued  to  ebb  and  How 
in  this  manner  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours,  the  ebbings  fucceeding 
each  other  at  the  diflance  of  about  feven  minutes,  and  gradually  Icffcn. 
ing  till  the  water  fettled  into  its  ordinary  level. 

‘  At  the  fame  time  that  the  undulation  was  obferved  in  the  bay  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  tHe  village  the  river  on  the  north  was  feen  to  run 
back ;  the  weeds  at  its  bottom,  which  before  pointed  with  the 
ilream,  received  a  contrary  diredion  ;  and  its  channel  was  left  dry 
above  twelve  feet  from  either  edge.  Under  the  bridge  (which  is  fixiy 
or  fixty  or  feventy  yards  from  the  lake)  the  current  failed,  and  the 
bed  of  the  river  appeared  wheie  there  had  been  eighteen  inches  of 
water. 

‘  During  the  whole  time  that  this  phenomenon  was  obferved,  the 
weather  was  calm.  It  could  barely  be  perceived  that  the  diredion 
of  the  clouds  was  from  north-eafl.  The  barometer  (as  far  as  I  can 
recoiled)  flood  the  whole  of  that  and  the  preceding  day  about  twenty- 
nine  inches  and  an  half. 

‘  Oil  the  next,  and  the  four  fucceeding  days,  an  ebbing  and  flow- 
iBg  was  obferved  nearly  about  the  fame  time,  and  for  the  fame  length 
ot  time,  but  not  at  all  in  the  fame  degree  as  on  the  firft  day.  A  fimilar 
agitation  was  remarked  at  intervals,  fome  days  in  the  morning,  other 
days  in  the  afternoon,  till  the  15th  of  Odober,  fince  which  time  no 
fuch  thing  has  been  bbferved. 

‘  1  have  not  heard  (although  I  have  made  particular  inquiry)  that 
any  motion  of  the  earth  was  felt  in  this  neighbourhood,  or  that  th: 
agitation  of  the  water  was  obferved  any  where  but  about  the  village^ 
of  Kenmore.' 


Art.  IX..  Abftracl  of  a  regifter  of  the  weather,  kept 
Branxholin  for  ten  years,  ending  December  31,  1783.  This 
abftradl  relates  to  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  at  Branxholm 
during  the  time  fpeciSed.  The  regifter  appears  to  have  been 
kept  accurately,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  comparative  view'  ot 
the  depth  of  rain  at  Branxholm,  Dalkeith,  and  Langholm,  for 
five  years.  Branxholm  is  fituated  on  the  Tiviot,  about  ten 
miles  from  its  fource,  and  near  the  ridge  from  which  the  country 
declines  towards  the  eaft  and  w^eft  leas.  Dalkeith  lies  about 
forty- four  miles  north  by  eaft ;  and  Langholm  twenty  fouth  by 
welt  from  Branxholm.  It  appears  that  the  quantity  of  rain  at 
Branxholm  is  uniformly  in  a  medium  proportion  between  that 
which  falls  at  Langholm  and  Dalkeith ;  at  the  latter  of  which 
places,  on  account  of  its  greater  diftance  from  the  weft  fea,  thv 
quantity  of  rain  is  alw^ays  Icaft. 

Art.  X.  Theory  of  the  earth  ;  or,  an  inveftigation  of  the  laws 
obfervable  in  die  compofition,  dilTolution,  and  reftoration  01 

land 
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land  upon  the  globe,  lly  James  Hutton,  M.D.  F.R.  S.  Edim 
;md  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  agriculture  at  Paris.  This 
paper  affords  fuch  llrong  marks  of  a  penetrating,  philofophicaJ, 
and  comprehcnfive  genius,  as  have  feldom  been  evinced  in  fpe- 
culative  inquiries  into  the  abftriife  operations  of  nature.  Since 
phyfics  began  to  be  cultivated  with  any  degree  of  fuccefs,  feveral 
eminent  authors  have  exercifed  their  ingenuity  in  endeavouring 
to  ere6f  a  fyftematical  theory  of  the  earth  ;  but  their  invclHga- 
tion,  however  elaborate,  being  founded  in  hypothefis,  deferves 
to  be  confidered  rather  as  conjev3:ural  opinions  than  as  genuine 
inductions  of  philofophy.  It  was  referved  for  the  author  now 
before  us  to  open  an  untrodden  path  tli rough  this  obfeure  region 
of  inquiry,  and  to  conllruCl  a  new  lyftem,  which,  having  for 
its  bafis  a  number  of  fadls,  derived  from  pofitive  obfervation^ 
feems  calculated  to  maintain,  in  feveral  of  its  principles,  a  per¬ 
manent  authority  amidft  all  the  revolutions  in  fcicnce.  The 
limits  of  a  Review  are  infufKcicnt  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
tlie  feries  of  arguments  by  which  Dr.  Hutton  fupports  his  inge¬ 
nious  theory;  but,  though  we  therefore  cannot  gratify  our 
readers  with  a  full  account  of  the  fubjeCl,  we  fhall  lay  before 
them  fuch  a  contracted  Iketch  as  the  nature  of  a  journal  will 
permit. 

•Dr.  Hutton  fets  out  with  exhibiting  a  general  view  of  the 
mechanifm  of  the  globe,  by  which  it  is  adapted  to  the  purpofe 
of  being  a  habitable  world  ;  and  this  he  diftinguifhes  into  three 
different  bodies,  namely,  earth,  water,  and  air,  the  conftituent 
materials  of  the  machine.  .  After  furveying  the  machine  in  ge¬ 
neral,  with  thofe  moving  powers,  by  which  its  operations,  almoft 
infinitely  diverfified,  are  performed,  the  author  diredts  his  atten¬ 
tion  more  particularly  to  that  part  of  it  on  which  we  dwell ; 
confidering  the  globe  of  the  earth  as  a  machine  conilruCled  upon 
chemical  as  well  as  mechanical  principles ;  and  inveftigating  the 
natural  confequences  of  thofe  operations  which,  being  within 
our  view,  we  are  better  qualified  to  examine.  He  concludes, 
by  probable  dedudtion,  from  the  natural  changes  which  are 
conftantly  taking  place  in  the  mundane  fyfiem,  that  it  contains 
the  feeds  of  a  progrelTive  decay ;  arifing  from  no  error  in  its 
conftitution  as  a  world,  but  from  that  xleftrudtion  of  its  land 
which  is  fo  necellary  in  the  fyftern  of  the  globe,  the  economy  of 
Jife  and  vegetation.  He  next  inquires  whether  there  be,  in  th^ 
conftitution  of  this  world,  a  reproductive  operation,  by  which  a 
ruined  conftitution  may  be  repaired,  and  a  continuance  thus  pro¬ 
cured  to  the  machine  confidered  as  a  world  fuftaining  plants 
and  animals. 

From  the  principles  on  which  our  author  proceeds,  the  view 
which  he  exhibits  of  the  creation  is  truly  original.  He  obferves 

that 
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that  the  Mofaic  hiftory  places  the  beginning  of  man  at  no  great 
dillancc  ;  and  there  has  not  been  found,  in  natural  hiflory,  any 
document  by  which  a  high  antiquity  might  be  attributed  to  the 
human  race.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  infe¬ 
rior  Ipecics  of  animals,  particularly  thofe  which  inhabit  the  ocean 
and  its  (horcs.  We  find  in  natural  hiftory  monuments  which 
prove  that  thofe  animals  had  long  cxifted  ;  and  we  thus  procure 
a  meafure  for  the  computation  of  a  period  of  time  extremely  re¬ 
mote,  though  far  from  being  prccifely  afeertained. 

The  great  object  of  our  author  in  the  prefent  inveftigatioii 
is  to  examine  the  conftrudtion  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  under- 
Hand  the  natural  operations  of^  time  paft  ;  to  acquire  principles 
by  which  we  may  conclude  with  regard  to  the  future  courl'e  of 
things,  or  judge  of  thofe  operations  by  which  a  world,  fo  wifely 
ordered,  goes  into  decay ;  and  to  learn  by  what  means  fuch  a 
decayed  world  may  be  renovated,  or  the  waile  of  habitable  land 
upon  the  globe,  repaired. 

Our'author,  in  profecuting  his  inquiry,  takes  a  wide  and  phi- 
lofophical  view  of  the  folid  parts  of  the  globe,  which,  in  general, 
is  compofed  of  hind,  gravel,  argillaceous  and  calcareous  llrata, 
or  of  the  various  compofitions  of  thefe  with  fome  other  fub- 
ftances.  He  recites  the  manner  in  which  thofe  feveral  fubftanccs 
are  formed,  and  concludes  that,  fo  far  as  the  earth  is  compofed 
of  thefe  materials,  this  folid.  body  appears  to  have  been  the  pro- 
du6tion  of  water,  winds,  and  tides.  He  obferves  that  what 
renders  the  origin  of  our  land  evident,  is  the  immenfe  quantities 
of  calcareous  bodies  which  had  belonged  to  animals,  and  the 
intimate  connection  of  thefe  maifes  of  animal  production  with 
the  other  Itrata  of  the  land.  We  find,  continues  he,  the  marks 
of  marine  animals  in  the  moft  folid  parts  of  the  earth;  confe- 
quently  thofe  folid  parts  have  been  formed  after  the  ocean  to 
inhabited  by  thofe  animals,  which  are  indigenous  in  that  element. 
If,  therefore,  we  know  the  natural  hiftory  of  thofe  folid  parts, 
and  could  trace  the  operations  of  the  globe,  by  which  they  had 
been  formed,  we  fliould  have  fome  means  for  computing  the 
time  through  which  thofe  fpecies  of  animals  have  continued  to 
live.  ‘‘  But  how,?  fays  he,  fhall  we  defcribe  a  proccls  which 

nobody  has  feen  performed,  and  of  which  no  written  hiftory 

gives  any  account  This,  he  obferves,  can  only  be  in- 
veftigated,  firft,  by  examining  the  nature  of  thofe  folid  bodies, 
the  hiftory  of  which  we  want  to  know  ;  and,  fecondly,  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  natural  operations  of  the  globe,  to  fee  if  there  now 
aftually  exift  fuch  operations  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  foliJ 
bodies,  appear  to  have  been  neceflary  to  their  formation.  Alter 
a  variety  of  obfervations,  drawn  from  natural  hiftory,  our  author 
concludes  that  nine-tenths  perhaps,  gr  nincty-nine  hundredths 
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t>f  this  earth,  fo  far  as  we  fee,  have  been  farmed  by  natural 
operations  of  the  globe,  in  collcdting  loofe  materials,  and  de- 
pofiting  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ;  confolidating  thole  col- 
leftions  in  various  degrees,  and  cither  elevating  thofe  conlbli- 
dated  mafles  above  the  level  on  which,  they  were  formed,  or 
lowering  the  level  of  that  fea.  ^  , 

With  regard  to  the  means  by  which  fuch  continents  as  we 
have  upon  the  globe  cou^d  be  ereeded  above  the  level  of  the  fca, 
the  ingenious  author  obferves  it  muft  be  evident  that  no  motion 
of  the  fea,  caufed  by  tliis  earth  revolving  j*n  tlic  folar  fyftcm, 
could  elFcot  that  end  ;  and  coiifcquently,  bcfidcs  hn  operation  bv 
which  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  fea  Ihould  be  converted 
into  ah  elevated  land,  or  placed  high  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  there  is  required,  in  the  operations  of  the  globe,  a  confo¬ 
lidating  power,  by  which  the  loofe  materials  that  had  ^ubfided 
from,  water,  fhould  be  formed  into  malfcs  of  .the  moft  perfect 
Widity,  having  neither  water  nor  vacuity  between  their  va¬ 
rious  conftituent  parts,  nor  in  the  pores  of  thofe  conftituent 
parts  themfelves. 

In  order  to  determine  the  mode  of  this  confolidating  opera- 
tidn^  the  autllor  has  recoiirfe  to  a  chemical  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of- the  confolidated  mafles  ;  ,  and  he  afeertains,  upon 
fcientific  evidence,  that  the  confolidation  of  the  terreftrid  parts 
of  the  globe  was  performed  entirely  by  the  power'  of  heat,  ope¬ 
rating  by.fufion  upon  different  bodies  within  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  ^  He  farther  evinces,  by  equally  forcible  arguments,  that 
the  erection  of  land  above  the  level  of  the.  fea  w^as  likewife.  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  expanfive  power  of  the  fame  heat,*  which  he  affirms 
tohave  been' the  agent  in  reducing  the  globe  to  its  prefent 
form ;  and  he  confirms  this  doflrine  by  examining  the  natural 
appearances  of  the.folid  parts  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  by  , proving 
fcientifically  the  exiftcnce  of  fubterraneous  fire,  from  the  difeovery 
of  volcanos  in  the  moft  elevated  parts  of  the  globe. 

Having  eftablifiied  thefe  important  fails,  the  author  proceeds 
to  reafon  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  this  globe,  or  the  ge¬ 
neral,  vievv  of  its  operations  as  a  living  world,  maintaining 
plants  and  animals.  I'he  great  extent  of  his  obfervations  on 
ffiis  interefting  fubjeil  muft  preclude  us  from  a  particular  de¬ 
tail  ;  but  we  Ihall,  for  the  fatisfaclion  of  our  readers,  mention 
the  prihcipal  points  of  his  Inquiry.  From  the  confideration  of 
thofe  materials  which  compofe  the  prefent  land,  he  concludes 
ffiat,  during  the  time  this  land  was  forming,  by  the  colleilion  of 
its  materials  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  there  had  been  a  former 
land  containing  materials  fimilar  to  thofe  which  we  find  at 
prefent  in  examining  the  earth.  We  may  alfo,  he  obferves. 
Conclude  that  there  had  been  operations  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
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we  now  find  natural  to  the  globe,  and  neceflarily  exerted  In  the 
formation  of  gravel,  fand,  and  clay,.  But  what  he  chiefly  illuf- 
trates  is,  that  there  had  been  in  the  ocean  a  fyftem  of  animated 
beings,  which  propagated  their  fpecieSy  and  which  have  thus 
continued  their  feveral  races  to  the  prefent  time.  He  obferves 
it  is  the  nature  of  animal  life  to  be  ultimately  fupported  from 
matter  of  vegetable  produftion  ;  and  that  as  the  animals  of  the 
former  world  muff  have  been  fuffained  during  indefinite  fuccef- 
fions  of  ages,  there  muff  have  been  a  world  of  plants,  as  well  as 
an  ocean  repleniflied  with  living  animals. 

We  muff  neceflarily,  for  the  prefent,  fufpend  our  account  of 
this  interefting  article,  but  (hall  refume  and  conclude  it  in  our 
next* 

[  To  he  continued.  ] 


Art.  VIII.  Features  from  Life ;  or,  A  Summer  Vi  fit.  By  ik 
Author  of  George  Bateman  and  Maria.  2  vols.  i2mo.  65, 
Kearfley.  London,  1788. 


have  heard,  from  a  dramatic  poet  of  the  prefent  day, 
in  a  half-ferious,  half-ironical  vein,  of  ‘‘  rival  \vo- 
man's  fupereminence and  we  are  half  perfuaded  to  be¬ 
come  converts  to  his  dodlrine.  Like  the  reft  of  the  world, 
we  fet  out  in  life  with  a  prejudice  againft  the  female 
“  right  to  literature.”  We  remembered  the  Orinda’s  and 
the  Corinna's,  the  Philips’s  and  the  Thomas’s,  of  former 
days ;  and  we  were  perfuaded  that  nothing  but  a  good- 
humoured  gallantry  could  ever  have  raifed  thefe  names  to 
the  clafs  of,  poets  and  fine  writers.  But  the  cafe  is  different 
in  our  own  time.  The  Comteffe  de  Genlis  abroad,  and  the 
Carters,  the  Montagues,  the  Burneys,  the  Brookes,  the 
Piozzis,  the  Williams’s,  and  many  other  refpe<fted  names 
among  ourfelves,  have  made  the  laurels  tremble!  round  the 
brows  of  mafeuline  genius,  and  have  extorted  from  us  a  re- 
fpeft  for  tl\e  female  lex,  which  could  never  have  been  due 
but  to  fuch  merits  and  fuch  exertions. 

The  author  of  ‘‘  Features  from  Life”  does  not  make  alto¬ 
gether  a  contemptible  figure  in  this  admirable  group. 
.The  foundation  of  her  work  is  flight,  but  the  fuperftrudiuie 
is  marked  with  elegance  and  feeling.  As  a  fpecimen, 
which  will  enable  the  reader  of  a  congenial  mind  to  judge 
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for  himfelf,  we  will  extraft  a  converfatlon  between  a  huf- 
band  and  his  wife,  the  latter  of  whom  has  juft  difeovered  that 
the  former  has,  in  one  aftion,  incurred  the  f>:uilt  of  infidelity 
to  the  marriage-bed,  and  treachery  to  his  moft  intimate 
friend,  by  a  criminal  connection  with  the  wife  of  that 
friend :  • 

‘  As  the  hour  of  breakfaft  approached  fhe  began  to  collect  herfelf 
a  little  more,  in  order  to  appear  before  the  lervants  with  lomevvhat 
of  her  acculloined  manner;  (he  imagined  Conway  would  breakfalt  in 
his  own  chamber,  which  gave  her  more  refoUition  to  defeend  ;  and 
was  a  good  deal  lurprifed,  when,  bidding  the  fervant  inquire  where 
Mr.  Conway  would  breakfaft,  he  anfwcred  that  his  mailer  had  walked 
out  early  in  the  morning. 

‘  Matilda  changed  colour,  but  endeavoured  to  hide  her  emotion 
from  the  man  by  faying,  “  I  thought  he  would  not  have  been  ftirring 
fo  early  this  morning,  as  his  head  was  lo  bad  lail  night.” 

‘  Matilda,  terrified  and  alarmed,  waited  impatiently  for  his  coming 
back,  though  not  with  the  vvifti  of  converfing  with  him.  In  an  hour 
he  returned,  and  entered  the  room  in  which  fhe  fat  with  an  afpedl  the 
moft  melancholy  and  dejc6led  ;  the  wildnefs  of  defpair  in  his  eyes 
when  he  turned  them  upon  her.  Matilda  would  haie  left  the  room 
in  lilence,  and  have  gone  immediately  to  her  own,  but  he  detained 
her.  **  Stay,  Matilda,”  cried  he,  “  ftay,  for  heaven’s  fake  I  Have 
you  nothing;  not  one  word  to  utter  to  a  wretch  who  is  fick  of  life,? 
reproaches,  the  moft  cutting  reproaches,  would  be  better  than  this 
horrid  filencc.  Is  there  then  no  hope  of  reconciliation  ?  Speak  to 
me,  in  mercy  fpeak  to  me  !” 

“  Conway,”  faid  Matilda  with  the  moft  touching  afpedl;  ‘‘  I 
loved  you,  fondly  loved  you  ;  your^  intereft,  the  intcreft  of  thole  little 
beings,  whofe  voices  we  now  hear,  nuift  ever  be  near  to  my  heart. 

their  fakes  I  will  Hill  remain  on  the  fpot,  where  I  have  feen  air 
iny  happinefs  on  this  fide  the  grave  perifti  for  ever.  I  (hall  refemble 
the  tree,  which,  though  blafted  itfclf,  ferves  yet  to  fhelter  from  keen 
winds  or  parching  funs  the  tender  plants  that  furround  it.” 

Oh  Matilda,  Matilda !”  cried  he  interrupting  her,  **  you  tear 
np,  you  rend  my  very  foul! — Oh  that  you  could  read  my  heart  !— 
Do  not,  do  not  fend  me  from  you-^believe  that  I  never  will,  that 
I  could  not  bear — to  be  the  witneC  of  fo  cold,  fo  heartlels,  fo  changed 
a  feene.— If  you  couldjpardon,  we  might  yet  be  happy,  be  blelt  as 
ever.” 

“  Never,  O  never!”  cried  Matilda  ;  “  for  us  the  rofe  of  domeftic 
happinefs  has  long  bloomed ;  but  it  has  now  (bed  its  laft  leaves.  The 
mutual  hope,  the  mutual  fear,  the  fond  reciprocations  of  foft  and 
generous  afFeftions  are  no  more  for  us.  Alas !  Conway,  there  is  no 
cement  that  can  unite  the  broken  bands  of  wedded  confidence.” 

“  Recall,  recall,”  cried  he  with  frantic  eagernefs,  “  thofe  terrible 
expreflions.— There  is,  there  mull,  there  fliall  be  found  lome  perfcdl 
Cement;  let  forgivenefs  clofe  this  dreadful  chafm,’* 
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“  ImpolTible  !  impoflible  f’  returned  Matilda  ;  “  It  will  not  do— % 
indeed  it  will  not — for  1  have  forgiven  you,  Conway,  indeed  I  have 
— I  bear  you  no  refentment,  not  one  fpark;  but  I  have  a  chill  aching 
ficknels  at  my  heart ;  it  is  quite  cold,  it  anfwers  not  to  your  voice  as 
it  ufed  to  do  ;  it  docs  not  even  melt  at  your  tears— diltruil  and  gloomy 
fufpicion  have  barred  every  avenue  to  it." 

“  Oh,  God  of  heaven  !”  cried  he,  holding  tight  his  beating  brain, 

what  fliall  become  of  me  r  unfay,  unfay  thofe  dreadful  words!" 
Matilda  moved  her  head  ;  her  hand  fell  motionlefs  by  her  fide.— She 
opened  the  door ;  he  feized,  and  w^ould  have  detained  her  ;  but  a 
fervant  going  by  at  the  rnonent,  obliged  him  to  endeavour  to  hide 
his  feelings,  and  he  furFered  Matilda  to  leave  him, 

*  Matilda  retired  to  her  own  chamber,  with  a  heart  laden  with 
defpair ;  (lie  fometimes  tried  to  foften  it  to  the  point  he  wifhed,  that 
of  entire  reconciliation  ;  but  it  would  not  do.  She  was  not  apt  to 
be  fevere  to  mark  the  failings  of  others ;  but  this  great  breach  of 
moral  reclitude  had  fiiaken  her  confidence;  and,  though  tendernefs 
remained,  clleem  llood  tottering  on  the  brink  of  annihilation,  Alas! 
file  could  no  longer  point  him  out  to  herfclf,  to  her  children,  as  the 
model  of  human  perfe^lion.  She  felt  all  that  human  nature,  difap- 
pointed  of  its  highert  delight,  know  s  to  feel.  Her  fpirits  were  funken 
to  the  mcll  gloomy  ftate  of  dejetlion.' 

We  have  only  to  regret  that  the  amiable  author  of  this 
work,  probably  from  the  narrovvnefs  of  her  circumftanccs, 
has  been  able  only  to  make  it  a  fketch,  and  was  then  obliged 
to  give  it  to  the  public.  T'he  performance  every  where  bears 
the  maiks  of  negligence  and  halle.  I'he  pathetic  feenes  be- 
tween  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conway,  and  the  figure  and  charadcr 
of  her  coquette,  are  deferibed  with  admirable  ikill ;  and  the 
charadfer  of  her  female  painter,  though  vinliniflied,  has  its 
merit.  But  Mr.  Needham,  the  villain  of  her  piece,  is  touched 
in  a  manner  extremely  feeble  and  incomplete;  and,  though 
the  ftory  of  the  hutband  and  the  wife  is  brought  to  a  proper 
termination,  yet  the  cataifrophe  of  the  inferior  perfonages 
meet  with  too  little  attention  from  the  writer.  We  could 
wifli  that  flie  had  leifure,  in  feme  one  inftance,  to  put  forth 
the  whole  tlrcngth  of  her  mind,  and  to  produce  a  work  tint 
ihould  poflefs  the  requifites  which  are  neceflary  to  conftitiue 
the  genuine  dramatic  unity  of  action. 


Art 
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Art.  IX.  A  Treatife  on  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Chy^ 
mijiry^  and  the  Materia  Medica.  To  luhich  is  added^  an 
EngliJJj  Tranjlation  of  the  new  Edition  of  the  Pharmacopetia 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  of  London  1788.  By  Donald 
Monro y  M.  D.  Phyfician  to  the  Army^  and  formerly  to  St. 
George's  HofpitaL  Hyde-Park-Corner ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Phyficians y  and  oj  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and 
of  Edinburgh.  8vo.  3  vols.  i8s.  boards.  Cadell.  Lon¬ 
don,  1788. 


^HIS  Treatife,  we  are  informed  in  the  preface,  was  ori- 
ginally  written  as  part  of  a  courie  of  leftures  on  the 
theory  and  pradtice  of  phyfic,  read  by  the  author  in  the 
years  1758,  59,  and  60;  and  was  then  planned  nearly  in  its 
prelent  form.  In  1760,  Dr.  Monro  being  appointed  one  of 
the  phyiicians  to  the  army,  at  that  time  lerving  in  Cier- 
many,  the  manufeript  has  ever  lince  lain  in  his  ftiidy,  until 
a  propofal  of  revifing  the  Pharmacopoeia  induced  him  to  a 
limilar  perufal  of  his  pharmaceutical  ledlures,  with  the  view 
of  giving  all  the  alTiltance  in  his  power  to  the  College  of 
Phyficians  in  the  execution  of  their  defign  ;  the  firlt  idea  of 
which,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  fuggefted  by  our 
author. 

A  courfe  of  ledfures  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical  chy- 
miftry,  delivered  thirty  years  ago,  however  excellent  at 
that  time,  mult,  from  the  late  great  improvements  in  this 
part  of  fcience,  be  now,  in  many  circumftances,  imperfedt, 
and  in  others  highly~objedtibnable.  But,  in  revifing  his  ma¬ 
nufeript,  Dr.  Monro  has  judicioully  availed  himfelf  of  every 
recent  dilcovery  of  importance ;  and  with  thele  improve- 
ments  we  congratulate  our  medical  readers  on  the  incident 
which  has  proved  the  means  of  drawing  from  oblcurity  a 
work  fo  worthy  of  publication. 

It  commences  with  an  account  of  falts,  and  their  different 
divifion  into  acid,  alcaline,  and  neutral.  The  author 
next  deduces  the  hiliory  of  the  difterent  kinds  of  acids, 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal;  delcribing  afterwards  the 
medical  virtues  and  properties  of  acids  in  general,  with  thole 
of  their  feveral  fpecies.  On  a  fubjedf  fo  frequently  treated 
by  chemical  writers,  little  novelty  can  now  be  expected 
from  the  molt  accurate  inquirer;  but  among  thofe  in- 
Itances  which  occur,  the  following  one  is  entitled  to  ob- 
fervation  : 


*  As  T'clds  ha:dwn  oils, 
-nd  drink  wc  fwailow  i. 


i<;  it  not  rrobab^c  that  the  ncid  of  the  food 
’*f*d  with  ih.i  r’*/'*  " ’ii  ll  h 's  by 
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the  animal  procefs,  and  forms  the  fat  ?  And  is  not  this  one  reafon 
why  publicans  and  others,  who  eat  heartily,  and  drink  much  malt  and 
other  vinous  liquors,  generally  become  fat?  A  gentleman  of  a  ftrong 
healthy  conllitution,  who  ul'ed  to  take  a  great  deal  of  exercife,  find¬ 
ing  himlelf  turn  too  fat  and  unwieldy,  and  judging  that  this  proceeded 
more  from  the  wdne  which  he  drank  than  from  the  folid  food  he  took, 
gave  over  the  ufe  of  all  vinous  and  fermented  liquors,  and  ioon  loll  a 
good  deal  of  his  weight,  and  became  as  agile  as  forrne»ly,  though  he 
ate  as  heartily  as  ever.  Some  time  after  he  again  began  the  ufe  of 
wine  ;  it  produced  the  fame  effed  as  before,  and  on  leaving  it  off  he 
became  again  leaner  and  more  adive.  In  the  courfe  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  he  repeated  the  experiment  more  than  once,  and  it  was  always 
attended  with  the  fame  effed.’ 

The  alcaline  and  neutral  falts,  and  their  virtues,  then  un¬ 
dergo,  in  the  lame  diilindl  manner,  the  author’s  inveltiga- 
tion ;  and  are  iiicceeded  in  the  inquiry  l)y  the  metals, 
metallic  preparations,  ard  lemi-mctals.  With  rel'peft  to 
the  two  fixed  alcaline  lalts  Dr.  Monro  remarks,  that  hitherto 
practitioners  have  not  made  luch  accurate  obfervations  con¬ 
cerning  their  effeCts  on  the  human  body  as  to  aicertain  the 
j^articular  virtues  of  each;  and  therefore  they  are  commonly 
imagined  to  be  nearly  of  the  lame  nature,  and  are  ordered 
indilcriminately.  Future  experience,  however,  he  is  per- 
fuaded,  will  evince  that  there  is  a  confiderablc  difference  in 
their  operation  in  many  cafes.  In  this  opinion  we  entirely 
join  with  Dr.  Monro,  and  that  lor  the  reafons  he  mentions, 
viz.  as  the  vegetable  feems  to  be  much  more  lharp  and 
acrid  than  the  foffil,  which  contains  more  earth  and  phlo- 
gifton ;  and  they  refpeClively  produce  different  neutral  lalts 
with  each  of  the  acids. 

The  bafis  of  Dr.  James’s  celebrated  powder  has  long  been 
W’ell  known  to  chemical  inquirers  ;  though  the  particular 
receipt  for  making  it  lay  concealed  behind  the  veil  of  an 
official  repolitory.  In  the  work  now  before  us  our  author 
gratifies  the  public  curiofity  with  this  medical  arcanum^ 
cxtradled  from  the  records  of  Chancery;  Dr.  James,  when 
he  took  out  a  patent  for  felling  his  powder,  having  fworn, 
in  the  moft  fol^nin  manner,  that  it  was  the  true  and  genuine 
receipt  for  making  it.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  it,  accom¬ 
panied  with  Ibme  faithful  remarks  and^fome  interefting  in¬ 
formation  by  Dr.  Monro : 


*  Take  antimony,  calcine  it  with  a  continued  protrafled  heat,  in 
a  flat,  unglazed  earthen  velTel,  adding  to  it,  from  time  to  time,  a 
fufiicient  quantity  of  any  animal  oil  and  fait,  well  dephlegniated : 
then  boil  it  in  melted  nitre  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  feparate  the 
powder  from  the  nitre  by  dilTolving  it  in  water. 


f  When 
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*  When  the  do6lor  firft  adminiftered  his  powder,  he  ufed  to  join 
one  grain  of  the  following  mercurial  preparation  to  thirty  grains  of 
his  antimonial  powder ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  often 
declared  that  he  had  long  laid  afide  the  addition  of  the  mercurial. 
His  mercurial,  which  he  called  a  pill,  appears,  by  the  records  of 
Chancery,  to  have  been  made  in  the  following  manner:  Purify 
.quickiilver  by  diftilling  it  nine  times  from  an  amalgam,  made  with 
martial  regulus  of  antimony,  and  a  proportional  quantity  of  fal  am- 
moniac  ;  diffolve  this  purified  quicldilver  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  evaporate 
to  drynefs  ;  calcine  the  powder  till  it  becomes  of  a  gold  colour ;  burn 
fpirits  of  wine  upon  it,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.  Dr.  James,  at  the  end 
of  the  receipt  given  into  Chancery,  fays  “  The  dofe  of  tbefe  medi¬ 
cines  is  uncertain ;  but,  in  general,  thirty  grains  of  the  antimonial 
and  one  grain  of  the  mercurial  is  a  moderate  dofe.  Signed  and  fwora 
to  by  Robert  James.” 

^  I  have  frequently  direfled  this  powder  to  be  given,  and  have 
often  feen  Dr.  James  himfelf,  as  well  as  other  pradlitioners,  admi- 
niiier  it  in  fevers,  and  in  other  complaints.  Like  other  adlive  pre¬ 
parations  of  antimony,  it  fometimes  operates  with  great  violence, 
even  when  given  in  fmall  dofes  ;  at  other  times,  a  large  dofe  pro¬ 
duces  very  little  vifible  efFedls.  I  have  feen  three  grains  operate 
briikly,  both  upwards  and  downwards ;  and  1  was  once  called  to  ^ 
patient  to  whom  Dr.  James  had  himfelf  given  live  grains  of  it,  and  it 
purged  and  vomited  the  lady  for  twenty  four  hours,  and  in  that  time 
gave  her  between  twenty  and  thirty  iloolsj  at  other  times  I  have  feen 
a  fcruple  produce  little  or  no  vifible  efFeft. 

*  So  far  as  I  have  obferved,  I  think  that  the  dofe  of  this  powder, 
to  an  adult,  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains ;  and  that,  when  it  is  ad- 
miniftered,  one  ought  to  begin  -by  giving  fmall  dofes, 

‘  Where  patients  arejlrong,  and  a  free  evacuation  is  wanted,  this 
is  an  ufeful  remedy ;  and  it  may  be  given,  in  fmall  repeated  dofes, 
as, an  alterative,  in  many  cafes;  but  where  patients  are  weakly  and 
in  low  fevers,  it  often  a£fs  with  too  great  violence  ;  and  I  have  myfelf 
feen  inftances,  and  have  heard  of  others  from  other  pradlitioners,  where 
patients  have  been  hurried  to  their  graves  by  the  ufe  of  this  powder 
in  a  very  fhort  time. 

‘  It  has  been  called  Dr. James’s  Fever  Powder;  and  many  have 
believed  it  to  be  a  certain  remedy  for  fevers;  and  that  Dr. James  had 
<:ured  moft  of  the  patients  whom  he  attended,  and  who  recovered  by 
the  ufe  of  tins  powder ;  but  the  bark,  and  not  the  antimonial  pow¬ 
der,  was  the  remedy  which  Dr.  James  almoft  always  trufted  to  for 
the  cure  of  fevers ;  he  gave  his  powders  only  to  clear  the  (lomach 
and  bowels ;  and  after  he  had  effefted  that,  he  poured  in  the  bark 
as  freely  as  the  patient  could  fvvallow  it.  The  dodlor  believed  all 
fevers  to  be  more  or  lefs  of  the  intermitting  kind  ;  and  that  if  there 
was  a  poffibility  of  curing  a  fever,  that  the  bark  was  the  remedy  to 
efFeduate  the  cure ;  for,  if  the  fever  did  not  yield  to  that,  he  was 
furethat  it  would  yield  to  no  other  remedy  whatever,  as  he  has  more 
than  once  declared  to  me  when  I  have  attended  patients  in  fevers 
along  wkh  him.* 

E  e  4  Almoft 
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Almoft  the  half  of  the  feconcl  volume  is  occupied  with 
an  account  of  mineral  waters,  both  in  Britain  and  foreign 
countries.  Dr.  Monro  formerly  publifhed  a  treatife  on  thi^ 
iubjecl ;  and  in  the  work  now  under  confideration  he  has 
given  an  ufeful  abridgment  of  his  preceding  oblervations, 
enriched  with  fuch  additional  remarks  as  experiments  have 
afforded  fince  that  time. 

Our  author  afterwards 'treats  inftrudfively,  according  to 
his  ufual  method,  of  vinous  liquors,  and  ardent  fpirit,  the 
produfts  of  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  of  medicines  prepared 
Irom  the 'mixture  of  fpirit  with  the  different  acids  ;  of  liil- 
phur;  of  foffil  oils  and  bitumens  ;•  of  amber;  of  vegetable 
and  animal  oils;  of  ellential  oils;  of  natural  balfams;  of 
refills ;  oY  gum-relins  ;  of  gums  and  gummous  extracts  ;  of 
fiigar  and  laccharine  fubilances.  I'he  following  remarkable 
inffances  of  the  good  effects  of  honey  in  fome  afthmatic  cafes 
cleferve  to  be  laid  before  our  readers : 

*  The  late  Dr.  John  Ha:ne,  one  of  the  commiffipners  of  the  fick 
snd  hurt  of  the  royal  navy,  was  for  many  years  violently  alhidtd 
with  the  afthma.  Having  taken  many  medicines  without  receiving 
jeiicf,  be  at  laft  refolved  to  try  the  efFedls  of  honey,  having  lonj 
had  a  great  opinion  of  its  virtues  as  a  pectoral.  For  two  or  three  years 
he  ate  fome  ounces  of  it  daily,  and  got  entirely  free  of  his  ailhma, 
and  likewife  of  a  gravelly  complaint,  which  he  had  long  been 
afflidled  with.  About  two  years  after  he  had  recovered  hia.heakn, 
when  he  was  fitting  one  day  in  the  office  for  the  fick  and  hurt,  a  per. 
fon  labouring  under  a  great  difiiculty  of  breathing,  who  looked  as  it 
he  could  not  live  many  days,  came  to  him,  and  afked  him  by  wha: 
jnean$  he  had  been  cured  of  his  ailhma  ?  Dr.  Hume  told  him  the 
•particulars  of  his  own  cafe,  and  mentioned  to  him  the  means  by 
which  he  had  found  relief.  For  two  years  after  he  heard  nothing 
of  this  perfon,  who  was  a  flranger  to  him,  and  had  feemed  fo  bad 
that  he  did  not  imagine  that  he  could  have  lived  many  days,  and 
therefore  had  not  even  afked  him  who  he  was ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  period  a  man,  fecmingly  in  good  health,  and  decently  drelTed, 
came  to  the  fick  and  hurt  office  and  returned  him  thanks  for  his  cure, 
•which  he  allured  him  had  been  entirely  brought  about  by  the  free  ulo 
of  honey.’ 

We  have,  .with  Dr.  Monro,  known  many  perfons  who 
have  taken  honey  for  ailhmatic  complaints,  fome  of  whom 
•have  received  benefit,  while  others  experienced  no  relief 
from  its  ufe.  ' 

In  the  third  volume  we  are  prefented  with  an  account  of 
the  parts  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubffances  uled  in  medi¬ 
cine  ;  which  the  author  has  arranged  in  an  alphabetical 
order,  as  being  the  lead  liable  to  exception. .  This  part  oi 
the  work  may  be  confidered  as  an  improved  fyftem  ot 

Galenical 
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Galenical  pharmacy  ;  and  it  is  interi'perlcd  with  a  numhcv 
pf  fatisfa6iory  remarks  and  anecdotes  relative  to  the  effect 
of  different  medicines.  The  volume  concludes  with  a 
tranllation  of  the  New  Tharmacopaia,  which  is  laithfully 
executed. 

I'o  the  lovers  of  pharmaceutical  knowledge  this  work 
will  afford  much  latisfadlion.  It  contains  an  accurate  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  nature  and  virtues  of  medicines,  and  is  ren¬ 
dered  more  valuable  by  a  variety  of  judicious  and  ])raclical 
obfervations. 


Art.  X.  jn  Examination  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Dcfinitioris 
.  of  the  Firjl  Book  of  Sir  Ijaac  Keivton's  Brincipia^  and  of  the 
Three  Axioms  or  Laius  of  Motion.  By  Robert  I'ciuig.  8vo. 

2s.  ftitched.  Becket.  London,  1787. 

TNth  is  pamphlet  the  propriety  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  attri- 
bating  to  matter  a  vis  inerFut  is  very  warmly  called  ia 
queftion.  That  great  philolbpher  defines  what  he  means  by 
that  expreffion  in  the  following  words  :  Vis  inerticc^  cji  po^ 
ientia  refi/fendi^  qua  corpus  unumquodquCy  quantum  in  je  ejt^ 
perfeverat  in  Jiatu  fiio^  vel  quiefeendi  vcl  movendi  uniformitcr 
indircSium  ;  that  is,  the  vis  ineriice  is  a  power  of  refilling 
by  which  every  body,  as  much  as  in  it  lies,  perleveres  in  its 
proper  Hate,  either  of  reft,  or  of  moving  uniformly  forward 
in  a  reffilineal  dir^ion.  Mr.  Young  is  perfuaded  that  there 
is  the  utmoft  abfurdity  in  this  definition.  I'he  very  term, 
he  fays,  by  vyhich  this  innate  force  attributed  to  matter  is 
expreffed,  is  a  contradiction.  T'o  his  ‘‘  conception  it  lig- 
•  ‘  nifies  nothing  at  all :  a  force  of  inactivity  being  the  fame 
as  a  forcclcfs  force  ;  and  analagous  to  a  black  ivhitc^  a  cold 
“  hcat^  a  tempejiuous  calm,  or  any  fuch  contradictory  ex- 
preliions.” 

As  our  ideas  upon  this  queftion  are  different  from  thofe 
of  Mr.  Young,  if  will  be  fair  to  prefent  our  readers  with  the 
arguments  by  which  he  fupports  his  opinion.  Our  au¬ 
thor  dilfeCts  and  examines  the  definition  in  the  following 
manner : 

*  Firft,  That  body  poflefl'es  an  innate  force.  Here  are  two  ideas, 
force  in  body,  and  innate  force,  in  contradillinciion  from  derived  or 
adventitious.  We  are  to  decide  on  the  prelence  of  force  by  its  "‘J; 

eiteds.  We  are  to  diiiinguilh  that  which  is  innate  from  that  which  ^ 

is  adventitious,  from  one  being  conllant  and  uniform  and  the  other  ^ 

accidental,  and  differing  in  degree.  And  hence  the  third  rule  of 
reafoning  laid  down  by  our  author ;  The  qualities  pf  bodies 
'  .  .  ■  which 
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which  admit  neither  of  intcnfion  nor  remiffion  of  degrees,  and  which 
are  found  to  belong  to  all  bodies  within  our  reach,  are  to  be  efteemed 
universal  qualities  of  bodies:”  and,  for  the  fame  reafons,  he  might 
lave  faid  innate  bodies  poflefs  various  forces  manifeft  by  their 
effeds  j  two  of  <hefe  are  conftant,  gravitation  and  cohefion  ;  if  there 
are  forces  innate  in  bodies,  thefe  appear  to  have  the  beft  title  to  be 
confidered  as  fuch.  But  thefe  do  not  anfwer  to  the  fecond  part  of 
the  propofition,  wlic^i  fays,  the  innate  force  is  a  power  of  refilling. 
Gravity  and  cohefion  may  be  indeed  refilling  powers,  but  they  are 
ailing  ones  too,  and  can  refill  only  in  as  much  as  they  can  a6t.  I’herc 
ihould  therefore  be  a  third  innate  power  befides  gravity  and  cohefion 
(if  thofe  are  fuch),  namely,  2l  and  not  an  ading  power.  But 

this  cannot  be  admitted  ;  fiift,  becaufe  there  is  no  power  conflant  but 
gravity  and  cohefion  ;  for  this  power  is  confeffed  not  to  be  exerted 
always  (fee  the  defeription  fubfequent  to  the  definition) ;  therefore 
there  is  no  proof  of  its  exilling  always,  or  being  innate :  lecondly, 
becaufe  a  power  of  refilling  cannot  be  conceived  diftind  from  a 
power  of  ading  >  for  refinance  without  adion  is  not  the  idea  of 
power. 

*  The  third  part  of  the  propofition  is,  that  every  body  endeavours 
to  perfevere  in  its  Hate  of  reft.  An  endeavour  to  remain  at  reft  is 
onnecelTary  whilft  nothing  attempts  to  dillurb  the  reft.  In  this  cafe, 
therefore,  the  power  would  be  fuperfluous.  Further,  an  endeavour 
to  remain  at  reft  is  impoflible  to  conceive.  Endeavour  is  a  tendency 
to  motion  or  change ;  an  endeavour  not  to  move,  is  an  endeavour 
jvot  to  endeavour,  which  is  nonfenfe.  A  man  may,  indeed,  by  op- 
pofing  force  to  force,  endeavour  not  to  be  moved  ;  but  this  oppofi- 
tion  is  an  endeavour  to  move,  not  indeed  exerted  with  a  defign  to 
move,  but,  by  counterading  another  force,  to  prevent  being  moved. 
An  endeavour  not  to  move  cannot  therefore  exift  in  bodies,  becaufe 
it  is  abfurd.  If  we  appeal  to  fad,  we  find  every  body  is  in  an  adual 
and  conftant  endeavour  to  move.  Thus,  both  univerfal  obfervation, 
and  the  nature  of  the  thing,  combine  to  overthrow  the  propofitioif 
that  bodies  endeavour  to  perfevere  in  their  prefent  Hate  of  reft. 

‘  Fourth,  That  bodies  in  motion  endeavour  to  perfevere  in  the 
fame  diredion,  and  with  the  fame  velocity,  that  they  at  any  time 
have«  This  is  admitted,  as  far  as  obfervations  have  been  made 
hitherto. 

*  Fifth,  That  the  endeavour  which  bodies  are  faid  to  exert  to  re¬ 
main  in  their  prefent  Hate  of  reft  or  motion,  is  by  means  of  their  inr 
jiate  force,  or  power  of  refilling.  We  have  Ihewn  that  the  endeavour 
to  remain  at  reft  does  not  exiil;  we  have  then  only  to  inquire  if 
bodies  endeavour  to  perfevere  in  their  motions  by  their  innate  or 
refilling  forces.  We  might  deny  this  on  the  ground  of  the  defed  of 
proof  that  any  innate  refilling  power  exifts  in  bodies ;  but  we  will 
admit  the  fuppofition ;  and  we  lhali  find  that  if  bodies  did  poft'efs 
the  innate  refilling  power  aferibed  to  them,  they  could  not  perfevere 
in  their  motions  by  it.  Firft,  becaufe  a  power  which  can  only  refills 
cannot  move.  Secondly,  becaufe  motions  in  bodies  are  various  and 
indeterminate,  and  the  fame  uniform  power  cannot  continue  motions^ 
which  may  be  greater  or  lefs  in  any  degrees.  Thirdly,  if  bodies 

could 
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could  continue  to  move  by  their  innate  force,  they  could  alfo  begin 
to  move  by  it ;  for  the  fame  caul'e  which  can  move  a  body  with  a 
given  velocity  at  any  one  time,  could  do  it  at  any  other,  if  the  caulc 
were  prefent ;  that  is,  it  could  begin  a  motion  as  eafily  as  continue 
it.  Therefore,  if  the  force  werp  innate,  bodies  would  begin  to  move 
of  themfelves,  vvhich  is  not  true.  Fourthly,  becaufe  a  body  would 
never  flop  by  the  refiftance  of  friction,  or  the  air,  if  it  moved  by 
its  innate  force.  The  innate  force  being  always  proportional  to  the 
jnafs,  would  fuffer  no  diminution  from  refiftance ;  therefore  if,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  motion,  the  body,  by  its  innate  force,  overcomes  a 
certain  refiftance  of  fridion  and  air;  in  any  following  times,  the 
force  being  undiminiftied,  it  will  overcome  the  fame  refiftances  for 
ever.  Thefe  refiftances  could  therefore  never  change  the  ftatc  of  a 
moving  body,  becaufe  they  cannot  change  the  quantity  of  its  motive 
force.  But  this  is  contrary  to  experience,  and  to  the  conclufion  fup- 
pofed  to  be  drawn  from  this  principle. 

‘  From  the  above  I  conclude  that  bodies  have  no  innate  power 
of  refilling,  unlefs  it  be  a  motive  power  ;  that  they  do  not  endeavour 
to  remain  at  reft  while  they  are  at  reft  ;  that  they  do  not  endeavour 
to  peiifevere  in  their  motions  by  means  of  any  innate  force ;  confe* 
quently  that  the  propofition  implied  in  the  third  definition  of  Newton, 
which  aiTerts  thefe,  is  not  true.’ 

Thefe  metaphyfical  arguments  might  have  been  fpared 
if  the  author  had  attended  to  the  guarded  manner  in  which 
our  unrivalled  philofopher  has  exprelTed  himfelf.  He  does 
not  make  that  force  a£tive  which  he  terms  a  force  of  in^ 
adivity,  but  fays,  without  ambiguity,  that  every  body  has 
a  natural  tendency  or  difpofition  to  perlevere  in  that  Itate  of 
motion  or  relt  in  which  it  happens  to  be. 

We.cannot  deny  the  praHe  of  ingenuity  to  Mr.  Youn^  ; 
but  when  a  lance  is  hurled  at  the  formidable  fhield  of  oir 
^  Ifaac  Newton,  to  confer  fame  on  his  antagonift  it  mud  be 
made  of  much  ftronger  materials  than  that  vvhich  is  ufed 
in  the  prefent  contelt. 


Art.  XI.  A  fhort  Defcription  of  Pyrmont ;  zvith  Ohfervations 
on  the  Ufe  of  its  Waters,  Abridged  from  the  German  De- 
feription  of  Pyrmont  of  Dr.  Marcardy  Phyfeian  to  his  Ma- 
jefif  s  Houfehold  at  Hanover y  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  NapleSy  and  of  the  Medical  Societies  at  Paris^ 
tldinburghy  and  Copenhagen.  Revifed  by  the  uiiitkor.  8vo. 
IS.  6d.  Ititched.  Johnlbn,  London,  1788. 

AS  Pyrmont  is  much  reforted  to  by  valetudinarians  from 
^  this  country,  and  Dr.  Marcard’s  account  of  it  is  too  vo¬ 
luminous  for  general  ufe,  it  was  thought  that  an  abridge- 
pient  of  that  work  would,prove  acceptable  to  many  Englilh 

readers ; 
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readers  ;  and  with  this  view,  therefore,  the  prefent  pamphlet 
has  been  piiblilhed.  T  he  firlt  objedl  of  the  authors  plan 
is  to  deferibe  this  celebrated  place,  which  lies  within  the 
circle  of  Wcltphalia,  not  far  from  the  Wefer,  and  about 
thirty-five  miles  cliftant  Iroin  Hanover.  The  vale  in  which 
it  is  fituatecl  is  one  of  the  moft  healthy  and  plealant  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and  the  furrounding  hills,  covered  with  foreft  trees, 
atfoid  a  beautiful  termination  to  the  feene. 

The  difl:ri(5l  of  Pyrmont  contains  feveral  antiquities,  as 
well  as  natural  curiofities.  Among  the  latter,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  wxlls,  is  a  vaporous  cavern, 
through  w’hich  there  iflues  forth  fuch  a  quantity  of  fixed 
air,  as  to  require  caution  in  approaching  it.  This  cavern 
Ihovvs  the  immenfe  quantity  of  aerial  acid  contained  in  the 
Ibil  of  Pyrmont ;  for,  notwdthftanding  the  vent  it  has  in 
this  place,  every  fpring,  whether  chalybeate  or  not,  is 
thoroughly  impregnated  wfith  it. 

After  deferibing  the  different  mineral  fprings  at  Pyrmont, 
and  their  compofitions,  an  account  is  given  of  the  medicinal 
cfFefts  -of  the  Pyrmont  w'ater,  iifed  internally.  The  com¬ 
plaints  in  which  this  water  is  chiefly  ferviceable  are  general 
weaknefi,  obftruftions  of  the  vilcera,  and,  in  a  word,  all 
diforders  arifing  from  a  relaxation  of  the  fyftem.  I'he  uie 
of  it,  however,  is  not  advileable  in  all  nervous  diforcler?, 
as  it  is  found  to  increafe  irritability  in  particular  cafes. 

The  author  argues  for  the  reality  of  a  fuhfcquent  a5ih^, 
refulting  from  the  ule  of  Pyrmont  W' ater,  by  w  hich,  patlentj, 
after  quitting  the  place  without  having  received  any  per- 
ceptib’e  benefit,  are  afterwards  freed  from  their  dilovders. 
Tnis  is  an  opinion  w^e)l  caculated  to  preferve  the  credit  ot 
the  w’aters ;  and,  if  they  have  been  drank  but  a  very  fliort 
time,  the  idea  may  undoubtedly  often  be  verified  by  expe¬ 
rience  ;  but  if  the  ufe  of  them  has  been  regularly  continued 
for  lome  months,  we  fhoiild  not  entertain  very  fanguine 
hopes  of  any  future  benefit  from  the  previous  ule  of  what 
had  produced  no  lenfible  improvement  of  the  confiitution. 

For  drinking  Pyrmont  w^ater  with  advantage  direftiors 
are  given  by  the  author ;  whofe  abridgment  of  Dr.  Mar- 
card’s  work  will  prove  an  agreeable  Vade  Mecum  to  the 
natives  of  this  country  w^ho  refort  to  Pyrmont  for  their 
health. 


V. 
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Art.  XII.  The  Cciitkmans  Stable  DireSlory;  or^  Modern 
Syflem  of  Farriery.  Comprehending  the  prefent  entire  improved 
Mode  of  FraSlicc :  containing  all  the  mojt  valuable  Prefer ip^ 
lions  and  approved  RemedieSy  accurately  proportioned  and 
properly  adopted  to  every  knoivn  Difeafe  to  ivhich  the  Horfe  it 
incident.  Inter fperfed  ivith  occafional  Remarks  upon  th^dan-^ 
gerous  and  almoji  cbfolete  Pra^ice  of  Gib/on,  BrackeUy  and 
others.  Including  Directions  for  Feedingy  Bleedingy  Purgings 
and  getting  into  Condition  for  the  Chafe,  inferibed  to  Sir 
John  Ladey  Bart.  By  IVilliam  TapliUy  Surgeon.  8vo,  5s. 
boards.  Kearlley.  London,  1788. 


IN  a  country  where  the  breed  of  horfes  is  fo  much  encou¬ 
raged  as  in  England,  it  might  be  expelled  that  the  art  of 
curing  their  dileales  might,  by  this  time,  have  arrived  at  a 
con(i4lerable  degree  of  perfeftion.  Much,  we  know,  has 
been  written  on  the  lubjeft.  Since  the  middle  of  the  lall 
century  the  world  has  been  prefented  with  lyftem  after 
fyftein  by  farriers,  who  have  all  arrogated,  in  favour  of 
their  own  works,  a  fuperiority  in  praflical  knowledge  to 
thofe  who  preceded  them.  But  the  truth  is,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  leveral  pretentions,  the  improvement  of  the 
art  bears  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  authors  who 
have  profefled  to  culfivate  it.  Nor  can  this  appear  fur- 
prifing  when  every  circumtiance  is  confidered.  I'he  ana-, 
lomy  of  the  horfe,  the  true  foundation  of  all  pradVical 
knowledge,  is,  in'~gener'al,“imperfe(Stly  known  to  the  clafs 
of  farriers;  and  their  ideas  refpeding  the  animal  economy 
are  ftill  more  indefinite  and  oblcure.  It  is  to  be  wifhed  that 
fome  feminary  were  eftablithed  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
art:  and  that  the  difeales  of  cattle  fhould  likewife  be  ren¬ 
dered  an  obje£l  of  Icientific  inquiry  ;  as  both  interelt  and 
gratitude  ought  to  prompt  a  particiilai  attention  to  the  dil- 
eales  of  thofe  animals  which  adminiiier  no  iels  to  the  more 
ufeful  purpofes  than  the  gratirication  of  man. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  Mi\  Taplin’s  performance  we  fliall  lay 
before  our  readers  his  account  of  Cracks  and  Scratches ; 
thefe  being  among  the  articles  bell  adapted  to  a  Ihort 
H  extract : 


;  ‘  Cracks  and  fcratches  in  the  heels  are  fa  evidently  caildren  of  the 

V  fame  family,  that,  not  being  able  to  reap  any  ad*  Hiitage  from  their 
feparation,  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  part  thvin.  K^^ery  reader  well 
knows,  without  information  f  om  me,  that,  in  the  general  Icaicli  for 
cuies  in  the  books  gouc  before  upon  this  iubjeCt,  they  have  been 
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moll  plentifully  furniflied  with  remedies,  and  thofc  very  concifc  too 
The  whole  clafs  of  corrofives,  detergents,  repellents,  and  reftringenu 
have  been  let  loofe,  affording  ample  food  to  indulge  the  moft  extea! 
five  appetite  for  experiment.  But  modern  and  experimental  pradticc 
abandons  this  beaten  barren  tradl  of  alum,  lead,  vitriol,  mercury, 

.  and  a  long  lift  of  inveterate  poifoiis;  coming  immediately  to  a  rational 
fyftem  founded  on  common  obfervation  and  long  experience. 

.  *  Cracks  and  fcratches,  in  nine  cafes  out  of  every  ten,  are  un. 
doubtedly  produced  by  .negligence  and  a  want  of  care  in  the  fuper. 
intendent ;  and  not,  as  is  too  frequently  fuppofed,  from  a  bad  habit, 
or  an  acrimonious  (late  of  the  blood. 

‘  In  many  ftables  (particularly  where  the  mafter  feldom  pays  a 
Vifit)  fo  as  the  carcafe  is  fleek,  the  feet  and  heels  are  left  to  take  care 
of  themfelves.  From  this  circumftance  in  fevere  weather  (when  the 
parts  below  the  fetlock  are  left  in  a  wet,  dirty,  and  flovenly  condition,) 
do  thefe  complaints  originate,  evidently  re(ulting  more  from  bad 
grooms  than  bad  habit.  It  is  likewife  remarkable  that  the  modeef 
treatment  for  a  century  pad  has  been  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  effons 
of  nature,  without  the  iotrodu<nion  of  a  fingle  attempt  to  cooperate 
in  her  endeavours.  Inftead  of  corrofive  walhes,  detergent  lotions, 
repelling  liniments,  or  reftringent  embrocations,  calculated  to  fora 
rigid  efehars,  or  painful  collofities,  I  (hall  communicate,  and  earne% 
recommend,  a  fafe,  fimple,  and  effeftual  method  of  cure,  which  I 
have  never  yet  feen  once  fail  in  an  experience  of  twenty  years. 

‘  In  every  twenty-four  hours,  but  more  particularly  at  each  tint! 
of  the  horfe’s  returning  from  the  road  or  exercife,  let  the  cracks  c? 
fcratches  be  walhed  for  a  confiderable  time  with  foap  and  warm  water, 
making  a  lather,  and  continuing  to  rub  them  tenderly  with  the  fuds, 
till  they  become  pliable,  and  perfedlly  clear  from  every  degree  of  fcarf, 
or  hardnefs  at  the  edges,  and  the  ItifFened  mucus,  or  oozing,  is  en¬ 
tirely  walhed  away;  then  wipe  very  dry  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  whea 
perfedlly  fo,  rub  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  camphorated  fpermaceti 
pintment :  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  will  foon  fubmit  to  this  fimp!: 
treatment  if  regularly  perfevered  in.  On  the  contrary,  if  in  fome  dav: 
after  this  method  has  been  adopted,  you  perceive  the  cracks  to  b: 
deep,  the  difeharge  copious,  and  the  fmell  foetid  or  (linking,  you  may 
naturally  conclude  there  is  a  foulnefs  in  the  habit,  or  an  acrimony  k 
the  blood,  requiring  redlification  ;  in  that  cafe  continue  your  wafliings 
with  foap  and  warm  water  every  night  and  morning ;  take  away  3 
proportion  of  blood,  according  to  the  diredlions  before  given  undei 
that  head,  rubbing  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  ftrong  mercurial  oint 
xnent,  (inftead  of  the  camphorated  fpermaceti),  adminiftering  two 
purging  balls;  and,  if  neceffary,  afterwards  a  diuretic  ball  every  o:he: 
morning  for  a  fortnight,  as  will  be  hereafter  deferibed  under  the  article 
Crtafe^  when  we  come  to  that  fubjedt.’ 

Whether  Mr.  Taplin  be  the  real  or  vicarious  author  of  thij 
work  vve  know  not ;  but  it  very  much  refembles,  in  point  o: 
jftyle,  the  ulual  procludlions  of  farriers.  It  is  frequently  la-' 
caftical^  pompous,  and  affedled  ;  but,  as  one  of  the  latelt,  v. 
Jiave  little  doubt  that  it  is  likewife  one  of  the  belt  treatilc; 
on  the  fubjedt. 
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^RT.  XIII.  A  Dijj'crtation  on  the  hiflucnce  of  the  Pajions  upon 
Diforders  of  the  Body.  By  William  Falconer,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
and  correfponding  Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
Being  the  EJj'ay  to  zvhich  the  Fothergillian  Medal  was  ad¬ 
judged.  8vo.  3s.  boards.  Dilly.  London,  1788. 
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N  1784  the  Medical  Societj^  of  London  formed  the  refo- 
lution  of  prefenting  annually  to  the  author  of  the  beft 
effay  upon  a  prize  queftion,  a  gold  medal  of  ten  guineas 
value,  to  be  called  the  Fothergillian  medal,  in  honour  of 
the  late  Dr.  Fothergill.  The  medal  was  accordingly  ad¬ 
judged  laft  year  to  Dr.  Falconer  for  the  prefent  Differtation, 
written  in  anfwer  to  the  following  queftion,  What  difeafes 
niay  be  mitigated  or  cured  by  exciting  particular  affeftions 
or  paffions  of  the  mind 

The  paffions  are  neceffiary  parts  of  the  human  conftitu- 
tion ;  and  it  never  was  intended  by  nature  that  they  fhould 
hurt  either  the  body  or  the  mind.  On  the  contrary,  when 
not  immoderate,  they  are  highly  ufeful  to  both.^  Thofc 
affeftions,  however  various,  may  be  reduced  to  two  general 
claffes,  namely,  fuch  as  arife  from  the  prefence  or  profpeft 
of  what  is  agreeable,  or  of  W'hat  is  difagreeable,  to  our  na¬ 
ture.  Of  the  former  kind  are  joy,  delire,  hope  ;  of  the 
latter,  grief,  hatred,  fear :  and  thefe  are  the  principal  paf¬ 
fions,  on  which  all  the  others  depend.  The  uniform  effeft 
of  the  firft  mentioned  clafs  is  to  excite  the  vital  powers^  and 
that  of  .  the..other_jto  deprels  them.  In  the  proper  applica¬ 
tion  of  thefe  affeftions,  therefore,  to  different  dlleaies  is 
comprifed  the  whole  regulation  of  them,  fo  far  as  this  is 
Gonnefted  with  the  purpoles  of  medicine.  Nothing  in  the 
fcience  is  perhaps  more  eafy  than  the  general  knowledge  of 
this  internal  pathology ;  yet  nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
the  art  of  reducing  it  to  praftice.  The  emotions  of  the 
mind  are  nice  and  precarious  inllruments ;  ‘‘  Their  effefts,’^ 
fays  our  author, 

‘  Are  far  from  being  precifely  afeertained  in  their  quality,  and 
Hill  lefs  in  degree.  What  nvay  llimulate  and  roufe  the  fpirits  and  fa« 
culties  in  one  conftitution,  may  have  an  oppofitc  tendency  in  one  of 
a  weaker  frame.  Thus  joy  has  been  before  obferved  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  effe^ls  equally  fatal  with  grief  or  terror ;  which  was  probably 
owing  to  the  relaxation  or  nervous  collapfe  fucceeding  an  overtrained 
exertion.  The  debilitating  paffions  will,  on  the  other  hand,  aft  as 
Simulants.  Thus  fear  will  excite  flrength  and  aftivity,  and  aft  as  a 
powerful  excitement  both  to  the  mental  and  corporeal  faculties.  Of 
»11  the  paffions,  hope,  both  as  a  gentie  lUmulant,  and  compofmg 
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fedative,  feeins,  in  general,  to  anfwer  the  beft  pur{^)res,  and  to  fcj 
mod  in  our  power  to  manage  ;  and  is  further  ferviceable,  as  it  tends 
to  inlure  the  compliance  ot  the  patient  with  the  rules  prelcribed.’ 

In  Dr.  Falconer’s  account  of  the  application  of  the  paf- 
fions  to  particular  difeafes,  we  meet  with  nothing  new;  nor 
indeed  can  any  improvement  be  expedled;  He  thinks  that 
much  injury  has  been  done  in  pulmonary  conlumptions  at- 
tended'vvith  hxmoptoe,  by  the  afiiirances  of  latety  given  hv 
well-meaning,  though  imprudent  friends.  It  tends,  he  o\i 
ierves,  to  llimulate  the  fpirits,  already  too  much  agitated, 
and  of  confequcnce  to  accelerate  the  circulation,  ^and  in- 
creafe  the  fever  and •  dilcharge' of  blood;  and  is-  farther 
.injurious  by  caufing  the  .patient  to'  pay  lefs  regard  to  other 
lalutarv  regulations.  'Fhe  confideration  of  greatefl  import¬ 
ance,,  in  our  opinion,  is. the  laft-mentioned  circumliance; 
tor,  with  regard  to  the  pathological  effedt  of  exciting  a[)pre- 
hcnfion  in  the  patient,  it  neither' can  be  preftged  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  nor  regulated  with  any  exaclnefs.  ; 

Our  author  obferves,  upon  the  authority  of  Sauvnge;, 
that  nothing  contributes  to  aggravate  the  hyfteric  dirpofitioii 
more  than  indolence  and  vacancy  of  mirj.  We  agree  with 
him  in  the  following  remark,  whatever  foundation  there 

•  may  be  for  the  anecdote  with  which  it  is  accompanied  : 

^  Some  interefting  purfuit  that  will  occupy  the  attention  is  there* 
fore  by  all  means  to  be  fought  out  and  aflidiioufly  followed.  Even 
fear  irfelf,  gradually  introduced,  and  when  no  imminent  danger  is 
apprehended,  has  been  efficacious  in  preventing  this  diforder.  The 
difpleafure  of  a  parent,  Tuppofed  to  be  likely  to  be  incurred,  by  the 
return  of  hyfterical  paroxyfms,  has  contributed  to  prevent  them  ;  and 
1  have  been  informed,  from  the  beft  authority,  that  during  the 
troubles  in  Scotland,  in  the  years  1745  ^74^*  hyfteric  difeaie 

Icarcely  made  its  appearance.’ 

As  one  of  the  moft  renvarkable  inftances  of  the  effe61sof 
the  pallions  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  Di\  Falconer  has, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  fame  writer, ^  admitted,  and  prole- 
cuted  at  lome  length,  the  Noltalgia,  or  that  defire  of  revi- 
fiting  one’s  native  country,  after  a  long  abfencc.  T'his  aftec- 
tion  is  faid  to  be  particularly  prevalent  among  the  uwils, 
and  to  be  accompanied  with  a  variety  of  lymptoms.  Hut, 
notwithdanding  the  authority  of  Saiivages,  we  can  hardly 

•  fuppofe  it  to  be  prodinSive  of  any  more  fpecific  efFedfs  than 
thole  which  arife  from  the  operation  of  vehement  denire, 
under  equal  circumftances  refpefting  the  attainment  of  the 
cbjeft,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be.  From  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  fimilar  cafes,  vee  have  reafon  to  liifpcrt  thr.t 
'Sauvages  has,  in  fome  inllances,  confounded  the  effects  v.it?! 
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Jhe  caiife  of  the  difcale  ;  aiul  that,  in  others,  the  fortuitous 
invafion  of  fporadic  dilorders,  by  exciting  in  the  minds  of 
the  patients  a  with,  not  uncommon,  that  they  might  end 
their  days  in  their  own  country,  has  Idggcfted  the  opinion  that 
the  dileafes  were  entirely  produced  by  anxiety  ;  though,  in 
faft,  they  vvere  only  coincident  with 'that  ftatc  of  mind,  or 
calually  fupervened  in  a  fhort  time. 

In  a  differtation  which  treats  of  the  eff'efts  of  the  paflions 
of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  it  would  not  have  been  deemed 
any  digreflion  had  Dr.  Falconer  mentioned  the  medicinal 
application  ot  laughter,  particularly  for  breaking  an  im- 
polUime  of  the  lungs  ;  for  which  purpose  it  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  employed  with  fuccefs.  '^I'he  management  of  the 
exciting  and  deprelling  pallions  in  the  cure  of  wounds  might 
likevvife  have  been  mentioned  with  propriety. 


Art.  XIV.  A  Tour  in  England  and  Scotland  in  1785.  By 

an  Englijh  Gentleman.  Svo.  ys.  6d.  boards.  Robinfons. 

London,  1788. 

^HE  influence  of  phyfical  and  niofal  caufes  on  the  genius 
and  charaftcr  of  mankind  forms  a  branch  of  fpecula- 
tive  philofbphy  which  has  been  highly  cultivated  in  the 
prefent  age.  The  oppohte  and  contending  theories  of 
Montefquieu  and  Hume  have  led  more  recent  inquirers  *  to 
define  the  nature  and  limits  of  thofe  caufes  with  fyitematic 
precifion,  and  to  effimate  their  relative  importance  in  the 
great  proceedings  of  nations.  From  the  mere  exterior  of  a 
country  feme  judgment  might  be  formed  of  the  natives  ; 
and  from  the  genius  of  the  natives,  the  Itate  of  a  country^ 
with  regard  to  cultivation  and  arts,  might,  in  fome  degree, 
be  anticipated.  When  Arillippus,  Ihipwrecked  on  an  un¬ 
known  coaft,  obferved  fome  mathematical  figures  traced  on 
the  fhore,  he  pronounced  hiinfclf,  with  confidence,  on  the 
fliore  of  a  civilifed  people.  But  we  mull  contemplate  the 
feene  at  large,  and  carry  our  refearches  into  all  the  variety 
of  combinations,  phyfical  and  moral,  in  order  to  torm  ra¬ 
tional  and  Juft  conceptions  of  the  communities  of  mankind. 
National  charafler,  which  arifes  out  of  thofe  combinations, 
is  likevvife  w^onderfully  diverfified  in  the  various  divifions  of* 
the  fame  country,  fubjeft  to  the  lame  fyliem  ot  laws,  of 
religion,  and  of  general  policy.  The  detail  of  labour  and 
fafliioriable  modes  of  life  in  town  and  country,  on  the  coalt, 
^nd  in  the  Interior  provinces,  in  the  feat  of  government, 
itnd  in  the  remote  diftridls,  form  dilcriminations  ar.-d  varieties 

*  See  Dunbar’s*  Eflays, — Falconer  on  the  Jntlucncc  of  Climate  ; 
and  fome  late  American  publications. 
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of  genius  and  charafter  no  lefs  curious  than  interefling  tQ 
the  (tatefman,  the  philofopher,  and  the  gentleman. 

^  he  author  of  the  prelent  Tour  in  England  and  Scotlandy 
who  feems  to  have  contemplated  the  works  of  nature  and 
of  art  in  different  regions  of  the  globe,  avails  himlelt  of 
that  general  knowledge  and  information  in  this  domeftic 
tour. 

To  defcribe  the  outlines  of  a  country,  to  mark  its  diftin 
guifhing  features,  to  paint  the  landfcape  with  tidelity,  and 
to  exhibit  ftill  life  in  its  moft  captivating  charms,  afford 
no  doubt  high  entertainment  to  the  imagination  ;  but 
ought  by  no  means  to  liiperfede  the  ftill  higher  efforts  of 
the  underftanding.  And  we  obi'erve  with  plealure  that  our 
author  has  happily  combined  the  utile  with  the  dulce^  and 
united  with  talents  for  defeription  a  fagacity  of  obfervation 
with  regard  to  arts,  manufadtures,  commerce,  and  various 
objedls  of  political  economy* 

I'he  tour  commences  from  Oxford,  which  feems  to  have 
impreffed  our  author  with  profound  veneration.  He  pro¬ 
nounces  an  eulogium  on  the  univerfities  of  England,  vindi- 
cates  the  caufe  of  fuch  permanent  eftablifliments  from 
affociations  which  are  congenial  to  the  human  mind ;  and 
hence  expatiates  on  the  importance  of  education  in  thole 
auguft  feminaries,  which,  having  commanded  the  venera¬ 
tion  of  ages,  feem  to  be  confecrated,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
to  the  mufes. 

From  Oxford  our  author  proceeds,  by  Stratford  upon 
Avon,  to  Birmingham,  which  he  contemplates  with  the  eye 
of  a  philofopher  ;  and  conliders  the  diminutive  fize  and 
lickly  appearance  of  the  people  in  that  town  as  a  ftriking 
example  of  the  influence  of  manufadlures,  and  of  a  feden- 
tary  employment,  on  the  animal  economy.  Manchefler, 
Liverpool,  and  other  towns,  diftinguifhed  either  for  manu- 
fadlures  or  maritime  and  commercial  enterprife,  are  de- 
feribed  and  commented  upon  by  our  author  with  great  dif- 
cernment.  VVe  accompany  him  with  pleafurc  through  the^ 
northern  and  weftern  counties  of  England,  where  his  de¬ 
fer  ipt  ions  of  the  country  are  always  corredl,  and  often 
pidurcfque  an,d  animated.  But  as  the  feene  of  thele  travels 
lies  principally^  in  North-Britain  ;  and,  as  the  boldnels  of 
the  Scottilh  landfcape  is  lets  familiar  to  the  generality  of  our 
readers,  we  lhall  prefent  them  with  the  defeription  of  the 
country  near  Lanerk,  one  of  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland; 
a  town  not  remarkable  indeed  for  population  or  magnitude, 
hut  diftingui/hed  by  the  magnificence  of  the  furrounding 
objects.  When  our  author  firft  entered.  Scotland,  the  alpert 
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bf  things  feemcAt  moft  unproniifing;  and  the  poverty  and 
barrcnncfs,  which  liirrounded  him,  formed  a  contrail  to  the 
plenty  and  luxuriancy,  which  he  had  juft  been  contemplat¬ 
ing  in  his  native  land.  Between  Dumfries  and  Moftat  he 
found  not  a  fingle  houfe  which  could  afford  him  tolerable 
accomniodation.  But  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  gradually 
relieved,  and  he  finds  comfort  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde; 
from  whence  he  gratifies  the  reader  with  the  following  inte- 
refting  pidlure  : 

*  Nearly  two  miles  from  Lanerk  we  get  out  of  the  chaise  and 
Walk  about  a  mile  out  of  the  road  to  an  houfe  called  Corra  Lynn^ 
belonging  to  Sir  [ohn  Lockhart  Rofsi  clofe  by  which  are  the  Falls 
of  the  Clyde,  which  exhibit  the  firil  fcenc  of  this  kind  in  Greatr 
Britain.  Many  circumllances  concur  to  render  thefe  fublime  Falls 
beautifully  pidurefque :  woody  banks,  the  romantic  face  of  the 
country,  and  the  form  of  the  rocks  over  which  they  dalh,  fo  varied 
as  to  give  the  awful  torrent  the  grandelt  as  well  as  the  moll  diver- 
fified  appearance.  At  the  Corra  Lynn,  the  river,  which  is  very 
large,  is  precipitated  over  a  folid  rock,  not  lefs  than  an  hundred 
feet;  and  at  Stonc-Byers,  about  a  mile  higher  up  the  Clyde,  there 
is  another  Fall,  of  about  fixty  feet,  where  the  river,  confined  within 
a  narrow  bed,  makes  one  entire  Ihoot  over  the  rock.  At  both  thefe 
places  this  great  body  of  water,  rufhing  with  horrid  fury,  feenis  to 
threaten  dellrudion  to  the  folid  rocks  that  enrage  it  by  their  relilU 
ance.  It  boils  up  from  the  caverns  which  itfelf  has  formed,  as  if  it 
were  vomited  out  of  the  infernal  regions.  The  horrid  and  incefTant 
din  with  which  this  is  accompanied  unnerves  and  overcomes  the 
heart.  In  vain  you  look  for  cefTation  or  reft  to  this  troubled  fcenc. 
Day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  it  continues  its  furious  courfe  ; 
and  every  moment  feems  as  if  wearied  nature  were  going  to  general 
wreck. 

‘  At  the  diftance  of  about  a  mile  from  this  awful  feene  you  fee 
a  thick  fmoke  afeending  to  heaven  over  the  ftately  woods.  As  you 
advance  you  hear  a  fullen  noife,  which  foon  after  almolt  ftuns  your 
ears.  Doubling,  as  you  proceed,  a  tuft  of  wood,  you  are  ftruck  at 
once  with  the  awful  feene  which  fuddenly  butfts  upon  your  aftonilhed 
fight.  Your  organs  of  perception  are  hurried  along,  and  partake  of 
the  turbulence  of  the  roaring  waters.  ,T)ie  powers  of  recolle^ion 
remain  fufpended  for  a  time  by  this  fudden  (hock ;  and  it  is  not  till 
after  a  confiderable  time  that  you  are  enabled  to  contemplate  the  fub-^ 
lime  horrors  of  this  majertic  feene. 

‘  It  is  ai  certain  truth  that  fuch  falls  of  water  as  thefe  exhibit 
grander  and  more  interelHng  feenes  than  even  any  of  thofe  out- 
tageous  appearances  that  are  formed  by  florms,  when  unrefifted  by 
rocks  or  land,  in  the  troubled  ocean*  In  the  fca,  water  rolls  heavily 
on  water,  without  offering  to  our  view  any  appearance  of  inherent 
Iropetuofity ;  we  defiderate  the  contraft  of  the  rocky  Ihores,  and  there 
^  not  any  fuch  hqrrid  noife. 
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*  The  cafcade  at  the  Corra  Lynn,  though  it  falls  from  the  greatcff 
altitude,  and  in  one  uninterrupted  (lieet,  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  iu 
height;  that  at  Stone-Byers,  though  not  much  more  than  half  the 
height  cf  the  other,  has  fomewhat  in  it  of  greater  grandeur.  It  is 
three  times  as  wide  ;  its  mafs  is  more  divcifified ;  its  eddies  more 
turbulent  and  outrageous ;  and,  without  being  divided  into  fuch  a 
number  of  parts  as  n)ight  take  any  thing  from  its  fublimity,  it  exhi¬ 
bits  a  variety  of  forms  that  give  a  greater  appearance  both  of  quan¬ 
tity  and  of  diforder, 

‘  In  the  Corra  Lynn,  juft  where  the  water  begins  to  fall  down  the 
horrid  deep,  there  Hands,  on  a  pointed  rock,  a  ruined  caftle,  which, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  was  inhabited.  In  floods  the  rock  and  caille 
fhake  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fpill  water  in  a  glafs.  Imagination  can 
fcarcely  conceive  a  fituation  more  awfully  romantic,  or,  before  the 
ufe  of  gunpowder,  more  impregnable.  Sir  John  Lockhart  Rofs  has 
an  houfe  on  the  verge  of  this  matchlefs  feene. 

*  On  the  edge  alfo  of  this  ftupendous  fall  of  water,  ftands  a  mill, 
whofe  feeble  wheel  feems  ready  to  be  dafhed  in  pieces,  even  by  the 
Ikirts  of  its  foam. 

‘  The  walk  between  the  higher  and  the  low’cr  Falls  is  extremely 
beautiful  and  romantic.  The  rocks,  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  are 
an  hundred  feet  high,  and  covered  with  wood.  It  runs  alfo  over 
a  bed  of  folid  rock,  in  many  places  broken,  and  worn  into  large 
cavities  by  the  violence  of  the  water,  which,  from  a  variety  of  in. 
terruptions,  affumes  a  variety  of  directions,  and  in  other  places  forms 
rumberlcfs  inferior  cafeades^  The  two  principal  Falls,  when  the 
*  river  is  full,  are  tremendous  beyond  defeription.  In  the  furamer 
months  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  contains  is  not  generally  fo 
great  as  to  prevent  the  curious  traveller  from  making  fo  near  an  ap¬ 
proach  as  may  enable  him  to  take  a  minute  and  accurate  furvey  of 
its  beauties; 

‘  From  the  Corra  Lynn  the  Clyde  continues  to  run  for  feveral 
miles  between  high  rocks  covered  with  wood  ;  and  on  cither  fide  are 
feveral  ’good  houfes,  very  pleafantly  fituated,  and  the  land  about 
them  well  improved.  We  dined  at  Lanerk,  which  is  delightfully 
fituated  on  the  brow  of  an  hill  above  the  Clyde,  which  commands  a 
very  pleafing  profpeCI.’ 

The  feenery  above  deferibed  is  farther  IHuftrated  by  an 
engraving;  befides  which  there  are  five  others  in  this  vo¬ 
lume  of  landfcapes  equally  beautiful  and  romantic. 

Our  author  purfues  his  journey  along  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde  to  Glafgow  and  Dumbarton;  vifits  Paifiey  and  other 
towns,  as  well  as  the  feats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the 
wcltern  parts  ;  the  mod  confiderable  of  which  are  the  feat  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  at  Inverary,  and,  at  I'aymouth,  the  leat 
of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  ;  a  nobleman  on  whofe  public  and 
private  virtues  he  has  bellowed  a  very  liberal  encomium. 

In  travelling  over  the  weflern  part  of  Scotland,  and  view¬ 
ing  the  various  lakes  and  arms  ot  the  fca,  the  advantages  to 
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be  cxpeScd,  from  the  encouragement  of  the  fifheries  on  that 
coalt,  have  not  efcaped  the  reriedion  of  our  intelligent  ob- 
lerver  ;  and,  on  the  l*ubjec51  of  the  fi/heries,  he  has  luggerted 
a  plan  which  cleierves  the  confideration  of  the  great  pro¬ 
prietors  more  immediately  concerned  in  that  enterprife ; 
and  feems  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  legillature.  * 

Our  author,  having  relinquifhed  his  defign  of  vifiting  the 
Hebrides,  proceeds,  along  the  lakes  and  over  the  mountains, 
to  Invernels,  the  utmott  boundary  of  his  northern  excur- 
fion.  His  account  of  the  intermediate  counties  from  Inyer- 
nefs  to  Aberdeen,  is  rather  curlbry  and  liiperficial  ;  and  he 
feems  fomewhat  deficient  in  information  in  this  part  of  the 
*  tour.  In  pafling  the  ground  near  Forres  (where  Shakeipeare 
places  the  rencounter  between  Macbeth  and  the  weird 
fitters),  he  repeats  the  farcalm  of  Mr.  Pennant  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  women;  but  is  not  fo  happy  as  his  inge¬ 
nious  precurlbr  in  being  captivated,  in  the  fame  diilri(5t, 
with  bewitching  charms.  On  a  more  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  that  diftridt  our  traveller  would  probably  retraft  his 
farcafm,  and  might  perhaps  find,  in  the  counties  of  Banf  and 
Moray,  as  blooming  a  race  as  he  found  at  Manchefter  and 
throughout  Lancafbire,  which  lie  mentions  as  a  land 
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At  Aberdeen  our  traveller  has  exercifed  his  ufual  difeern- 
ment,  and  reprelents  its  advantages,  both  as  a  teat  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  of  commerce,  llie  defign  of  uniting  the  Aber¬ 
deen  feminaries  into  one  univerfity  was  not  then  in  agitation; 
otherwife  our  intelligent  obferver,  who  is  lb  much  alive  to 
public  objefts,  nluft  have  expatiated  on  an  arrangement  of 
luch  importance  to  the  tiourilhing  Hate  of  education  there, 
and  lb  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  profperity  of 
arts  and  fciences  all  over  the  North.  In  the  hall  of  King’s- 
College  our  author  found  Ibmc  good  portraits ;  but  has 
omitted  to  obferve  that  the  Sybils^  and  fome  other  of  thofe 
portraits,  are  the  performances  of  Jamielbn,  the  V^andyk  of 
Scotland,  to  whom  the  ingenious  I\lr.  Walpole  has  done  fo 
much  juftice  in  the  Lives  of  the  Painters,  From  Aberdeen 
pur  traveller  proceeds,  by  Stonehaven  and  Inverbervie,  to 
Montrofe,  which  he  deferibes  as  flourilhing  in  trade,  and 
the  country  along  the  coaft  highly  cultivated.  At  Perth  his 
imagination  is  filled  at  once  with  the  fublime  and  beautiful ; 
and  he  dwells  on  the  feenery,  on  the  improvements,  and  on. 
the  antiquities  of  the  place,  with  peculiar  complacency. 
This  part  of  the  narration  is  ample,  if  not  digrelfive,  and 
may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  an  epifode  rather  dilpropor- 
jiuned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  whole. 
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The  account  of  Stirling,  which  is  allb  enriched  with 
much  learning  and  oblervation,  we  lhall  beg  leave  to  lay 
before  our  readers  as  another  Ipecimen  ot  the  work  : 

*  Stirling,  July  27th.  In  the  morning  we  went  to  view  the 
caftle.  It  is  built  on  a  high  rock,  the  well  fide  of  which  is  at  ieaft 
an  hundred  feet  perpendicular  in  height.  V\  ithin  the  walls  is  the 
parliament  houfe,  which  is  a  very  large  room,  but  now  nearly  un¬ 
roofed,  and  falling  to  ruin.  I’hc  palace,  aifo  a  very  large  place,  is 
row  turned  into  barracks  for  loldiers.  The  gairiion  at  piclent  con. 
fids  of  an  hundred  men,  and  a  fort-maj  )r ;  and  about  thirty  fix 
guns  are  mounted  on  the  ramparts.  1  he  town  of  Stirling  is  built 
on  the  fouth-eafl  fide  of  the  rock  ;  the  houfes  very  old,  and  the 
itreets  narrow. 

*  As  the  Scottifti  ration  extended  their  authority  fouthward,  by 
their  conqueds  over  the  Pids  and  Daoes,  and  their  intermarriages 
with  England,  the  ufua!  places  of  their  rcfidcnce  became  more  and 
more  foutherly  alfo.  Dunllaffanage  was  exchanged  for  Scone ; 
Scone  for  Dunfermling  and  Falkland  ;  Ivunferniling  and  Falkland 
for  Stirling;  Stirling  for  Linlithgow  and  Edinburgh;  and  at  lall 
Edinburgh  for  London.  But  anudlt  ihefe  changes,  alter  the  ella- 
bliflimeht  of  the  monarchy  of  Scotland,  the  natural  boundaries  which 
maiked  the  land,  confined,  on  the  whole,  the  choice  of  a  place  of 
rifidence  to  that  (pace  which  is  bounded  by  the  couifes  ot  the  Fr-nh 
and  the  Tay  on  the  fouth  and  the  north  ;  on  the  well,  by  the  rifing 
of  the  country,  towards  the  middle  of  the  ifland  ;  and  on  the  ealt 
by  the  ocean.  The  interpofition  of  the 'Fay  recommended  Scone 
as  a  proper  place  of  refidence  in  the  hottell  times  of  war  with  the 
Enghfli,  But,  after  an  alliance  had  been  lormed  between  the  ro)al 
families  of  the  two  kingdoms,  by  the  marriage  of  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England,  and  James  thy;  Fifth  of 
Scotland  ;  after  hoftilities  between  the  two  nations  began  to  he  inter¬ 
rupted  by  long  intervals,  and  the  genius  of  both  to  tend  to  peace  and 
conciliation,  there  was  rot  a  fpot  in  the  whole  extent  of  Scotland 
that  fo  naturally  invited  the  prefence  of  the  king  and  the  court,  as 
Stirling.  It  is  dill  more  centrical  to  the  ifland  than  Scone  ;  and  the 
fandity  of  a  monaftery  was  not  iil  exchanged  for  the  ftrength  of  a 
fortrefs.  From  the  lofty  battlements  of  Stirling-Cartle  the  royal 
eye  furveyed  with  pride  the  bold  outlines  of  an  unconqaered  king¬ 
dom.  The  Grampians,  the  Ochiils,  the  Pentland-Hills,  conveyed  a 
jufl  idea  of  its  natural  ftrength ;  the  whole  courfe  of  the  Forth,  with 
his  tributary  rivers,  from  the  fource  in  the  Highlands,  near  Loch- 
Lomond,  winding  through  Perth  (hire,  and  w  alhing  the  (bores  of 
Clackmannan  and  Fife  on  the  north,  and  thofe  of  Stirlingfhlre,  Lin¬ 
lithgow,  and  the  Lothians,  on  the  fouth,  exhibited  a  pleaiing  profpeft 
of  its  natural  refources  in  fi(hing,  and  in  a  foil  which,  though  in  a 
jude  climate,  would  net.  be  ungrateful  to  the  hand  of  cultivation, 
from  this  point  of  view  alio  the  imagination  of  a  Scotchman  is  led, 
by  many  remembrances,  to  recall  to  mind  the  mofl  important  viciffi- 
tudes  and  Icenes  of  a^Ion  in  the  hillory  of  his  country.  The  whole 
extent  of  Strathmore,  from  Stirling  to  Stonehaven,  is  full  of  Roman 
camps,  and  military  ways ;  a  matter  that  has  been  of  late  well  illu!- 
uated  by  ;he  ingenuity  and  the  induftry  of  General  Melville ;  and 
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the  wall  of  Agricola,  a  Iltile  towards  the  fouth  of  Stirling,  extends 
between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  Bannockburn  and  Cambuf- 
kenneth,  alniolt  overhung  by  the  callle,  remind  the  fpeftator  of  for- 
I  tunate,  and  Pinkie,  feen  at  the  diftance  of  fourteen  •  miles,  excites  a 
fainter  idea  of  an  unfortunate  engagement  with  the  Englifti.  The 
F  hill  of  Largo,  in  Fire,  calls  to  mind  the  DanKh  invafiuns ;  and  the 
'  Forth  was  for  ages  the  well-conteiled  boundary  between  the  Scots' 
and  the  Pi<^ls. 

*  Before  we  leave  Stirling  Caftle,  while  the  keen  air  yet  blows 
on  the  louihward  traveller  with  unabated  force  from  the  northern 

L  mountains,  let  us  take  a  ihort  view  of  the  genius  and  charader  of  the 
Caledonians.’ 

In  this  part  of  the  work,  which  is  executed  with  great 
ability,  our  author  introduces  a  mallerly  account  of  the 
progrclRve  changes  and  vicillitudes  of  government  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  ancient  and  modern  ages,  eflimates  the  advantages 
of  the  union  with  England,  and  rightly  confiders  the  abo*- 
lition  of  heritable  jurildidions  in  Scotland,  in  1747,  as  the 
great  era  of  freedom  and  emancipation  from  an  opprellive 
-  arillocracy,  whole  fpirit  is  flill  too  predominant  in  that  part 
■  of  the  united  kingdom.  . 

Our  author’s  delcription  of  Edinburgh  and  the  furrounding 
country  is  highly  finifhed ;  and,  having  taken  lb  ample  a 
furvey  of  the  Scottilh  metropolis,  he  entertains  us,  in  his 
progrels,  witli  a  view  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  which  terminates  this  agreeable  Tour. 

The  ftyle  of  our  author  is  abundantly  corredV,  and  not 
disfigured  with  vulgarilhis  or  provincial  idioms.  He  always 
writes  like  a  gentleman,  if  not  like  an  author  by  profeffion. 
Yet  the  .Ji.berty_\vhich  i^  fometimes  taken  by  him,  and  lo 
often  by  Mr.  Pennant  and  other  writers  of  tours,  of  dif- 
penfing  with  the  nominative  cafe  before  the  verby  though  it 
anay  not  ihjure  perlpicuity,  is  an  offenfive  innovation  which 
ofiers  violence  to  the  eltablilhed  rules  of  grammar. 

There  is  internal  evidence,  in  the  volume  before  us,  that 
the  author  has  vifited  the  eailern  world.  And  this  convic¬ 
tion  gives  countenance  to  a  rurmife  we  have  heard  that  it  is 
the  produftion  of  a  lea  officer  of  liberal  accomplilliments, 
and  in  high  eftimation,  who  has  performed  feveral  voyages 
in  the  lervice  of  the  India  Company,  But  whatever  is  in 
this  conjefture,  vve  do  not  hefitate  to  recommend  the  prelent 
Tour  in  England  and  Scotland  as  eminently  deferving  public 
attention,  and  abounding  with  obfervations  various,  original, 
and  inftruftive. 

*  This  is  undoubtedly  an  error  ot  the  pr^?is  for  forty  miles,  which 
Ii  the  diCtance  of  Pinkie  from  Stirling, 
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Art.  XV.  Rechcrches  Hijioriques  et  Politiques  fur  les  Etati 
Unis  dc  FArnerique  SeptentrionalCy  isic.  i£c. 

Art.  XV.  Hijiorical  and  FoUtical  Refearches  concerning  the 
United  States  of  North'-- America ;  in  zvhich  an  Account  h 
given  of  the  Settling  of  the  Colonies ;  of  their  Relation  and 
DiJjenfion  with  Great-Britain ;  and  of  their  Government 
hefore  and  after  the  Revolution^  fcSt:.  By  a  Citizen  of  Fir 
ginia.  H  ith  Four  Letters,  from  an  Inhabitant  of  Neivhavcu 
concerning  Unity  of  Legijlation.  4  vols.  8vol  Paris,  1788. 

^^HOUGH  this  work  is  written  in  French  by  a  citizen 
of  Virgiiiia,  the  author  is  faid  to  be  an  Italian  of  con- 
fiderable  abilities,  who  has  been"  long  rebdent  in  America. 
The  late  revolution  having  turned  the  eyes  of  Europe  upon 
that  continent,  a  multitude  of  writers  have  llarted  up,  and, 
fearful  of  anticipation,  have  hallened  to  give  their  (entiments 
concerning  the  caufes  and  event  of  the  Itriiggle  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies;  the  prelent  political  and 
commercial  importance,  the  government,  climate,  foil,  and 
productions  of  the  United  States.  moft  of  thefe  writers, 
i)orn  in  countries  far  remote  from  thofe  of  which  they  treat, 
Jiavc  never  ilepped  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  native 
p‘rovince,  and  have  neither  had  time  nor  opportunities 
Sufficient  to  colleft  the  necefiary  information,  they  hav 
drawn  from  their  imagination,  or  conjeClure,  the  matter 
with  which  they  have  fupplied  this  deficiency  :  hence  many 
fallacious  opinions  have  been  fpread  abroad,  and  many 
general  conclufions  have  been  deduced  from  particular  cii- 
cumltances.  Such  are  the.reafons  given  by  the  author  for 
taking  up  his  pen  ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  they  are  well 
founded.  'Notwithftanding  the  frequent  and  conftant  inter 
courfe  between  the  old  and  new  world,  nothing  is  mor 
difficult  than  to  find  two  authors  agree  even  concerning 
the  facts  that  feem  the  mofi  eafy  to  afeertain.  Thus  not 
only  the  herd  of  vulgar  writers  are  as  much  at  variance 
with  one  another  as  with  common-fenfe,  but  Robertfon, 
l)e  Favv,  Raynal,  Buffon,  and  Clavigero,  conltantly  dif- 
agree ;  and  the  laft  book  vve  read  ferves  only  to  deltroy  the 
credit  we  have  given  to  the  preceding  one,  without  afford¬ 
ing  us  any  afliirance  that  pur  faith  is  better  placed.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  lee  whether  the  citizen  of  Virginia  be  the  literary 
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niefliah  cleflined  to  fix  our  opinions.  The  writers,  whole 
errors  he  principally  propolcs  to  deted,  are  the  Al>b(:s  Raynal 
and  Mably. 

The  tirft  fedion  of  his  work  contains  an  account  of  the 
fettling  of  the  dift'erent  colonies ;  in  which  he  leems  to  have 
fpared  no  pains  to  obtain  information.  He  gives  extrads 
from  many  of  the  original  charters,  granted  to  the  adven¬ 
turers  who  left  England  to  feek  habitations  and  quiet  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  government  of  the  new  fettlements  was  by  no 
means  under  the  jurifdidion  of  that  of  the  mother  country  ; 
and  that  England  did  not  arrogate  to  herfelf  the  power  of 
controlling  the  colonies  till  flic  perceived  the  great  advantages 
ihe  might  derive  from  their  dependence.  One  of  the  lirft 
erroneous  opinions,  to  which  the  citizen  of  Virginia  adverts, 
regards  the  founder  of  Philadelphia.  Penn  has  generally 
been  conhdered  as  a  juft  and  virtuous  man;  the  Abbe  Raynal 
is  liberal  in  his  prailc  ;  Montefquieu  called  him  the  modern 
Lyciirgus^  and  Voltaire  carried  his  admiration  to  enthu- 
lialni.  The  laft-mentioned  writer  Ypeaks  of  him  as  of  a 
r  pattern  of  honour  and  probity  ;  as  a  patriarch  leading  his 
companions  to  the  land  of  promife  ;  as  equally  venerated 
by  the  Indians  and  emigrants ;  and  as  Jilting  among  men  as  a 
dejeended  god.  But  the  charader  given  of  him  by  the  citizen 
of  Virginia  is  quite  the  reverfe.  He  accules  him  of  du¬ 
plicity,  artifice,  injuliicc,  and  extortion ;  fays  that  fo  far 
iroin  having  the  good  of  the  colony  at  heart,  he  fought 
nothing  but  his  own  intereft,  and  that  of  his  family;  that, 
if  he  was  a  ,qu^ker  by  proieftion,  his  condud  was  abfo- 
lutely  jefuitical,  only  reiemhling  that  of  the  quakers  in  the 
points  in  which  the  quakers  refemble  the  jeluits ;  and  that 
1  he  was  the  bofom  friend  and  counldlor  of  James  the  Se¬ 
cond,  with  whom  his  difpofuion  perfcdly  fympathifed. 
“  This  pretended  father  of  his  people,”  continues  the  au¬ 
thor,  whofe  jufticc  and  generofity  b''.ve  been  fb  much 
‘  cried  up ;  this  wonderful  man,  whofe  fublime  and  alinoft: 
‘  divine  charader  the  Abbe  Raynal  cannot  delcribe  without 
alking  permiflion  to  borrow  the  language  of  Jitlion-^  con- 
tended  all  his  life  with  his  people  to  exempt  his  own 
pofi'eflions  from  the  juft  proportion  of  public  charges, 
and  tranfmitted  this  unjuft  and  arbitrary  exemption  to 
his  (iefeendants,  who,  following  his  example,  would 
‘‘  never  confent  to  the  taxation  of  their  eftates,  not  even 
“  in  times  of  the  greateft  calamity.”  Unfortunately  for  the 
reputation  of  Penn,  thefe  are  not  bare  aliertions;  the  au¬ 
thor  cites,  in  fuppott  of  them,  authorities  of  great  weight. 
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and  gives  extrafls  from  the  adts  of  the  lloufe  of  Afiembly  at 
J^hiladelphia, 

We  fhall  not  follow  the  citizen  of  Virginia  in  the  review 
lie  takes  of  the  caufe  of  the  revolution,  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States  their  new  form  of  government,  and  its 
beauties  and  defe<5ts.  7'he  matter  is  too  various  to  afiurd 
us  room  to  offer  it  colled'tively  to  the  confideration  of  the 
reader,  and  too  much  connected  for  partial  leledtion.  The 
fame  reafons  will  prevent  our  detailing  the  opinions  of  the 
inhabitant  of  Newhaven,  concerning  unity  of  legillation, 
fubjoined  to  the  firll  volumo.  Thele  -  political  dilcuflions 
would  be  entertaining  to  nolxxly,  and  only  uleful  to  the 
few  perfbns  who  muy  have  the  means  or  inclination  to 
reform  a  republican  government.  The  Americans  will 
certainly  find  in  his  four  letters  many  hints  which  they 
might  make  uleful  at  this  niorrient,  when  employed  iii 
giving  a  liable  form  to  their  conliitution.  Among  his  ideas, 
however,  there  are  Ibme  that,  if  not  vifionary,  would,  vve 
fear,  be  found  difficult  in  the  execution.  Such  is  his  wiili 
to  confolidate  all  taxes  into  a  Ample  territorial  impolt,  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  nett  produce  of  the  toil,  which  he  declares 
to  be  the  only  one  conlillent  with  the  perfeft  liberty  that 
ought  to  reigii'  in  a  republic.  1  he  prafiicability  of  this 
projeft  has  been  difeuffed  by  leveral  financiers,  particularly 
by  M.  Neckar,  who  has  gone  deeply  into  it  in  his  Mini- 
nijiration  of  the  Unanccs  of  France  ;  and  has  rejefted  it  as 
merely  fpeculative.  it  may  be  lb  in  France  and  England, 
w  here  the  taxes  are  exceflive ;  but  it  may  not  perhaps  be 
altogether  impradflcable  in  a  country  wdiich  may  prolcribe 
jhe  ruinous  fyltem  of  loans,  and  where  the  fums  advanced 
to  government  for  the  expences  of  the  Itate  would  conit- 
•  rjuently  be  lb  much  fmaller. 

Another  opinion  of  the  inhabitant  of  Nevsffiaven  is  much 
more  novel  and  extraordinary.  He  lays  it  down  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  that,  in  a  republic,  every  individual  Ihould  concur  in 
the  formation  of  the  laws,  which  every  individual  is 
obliged  to  obey  ;  and  argues  thence  that  the  women  Ihould 
vote  in  the  eledHon  of  reprelentatives  ;  nay,  be  reprelenta- 
tives  themfelves,  and  have  a  lhare  in  the  legillation,  and 
all  public  employments,  as  far  as  their  natural  conltitution, 
and  the  duties  of  their  fex  would  permit.  He  treats  rs 
prejudices  the  opinions  cl  thole  people  who  conlider 
fair  part  of  the  creation  as  formed  only  for  the  letter  occu¬ 
pations  of  domertic  lite.  We  will  not  dii'pute  the  point 
with  a  man  who  feems  to  have  fathomed  the  capacity  ot 
our  help-mates ;  we  are,  on  the  contrary,  defuoub  of  leciug 
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his  ideas  realiled ;  and  ligure  to  ourlblves  with  pleafure  a 
lady  gravely  taking  down  depohtions  in  a  trial  lor  a  raj>c, 
and  ftcrnly  pronouncing  lentence  ot  death  on  the  oliender^ 
Poubtlels  the  penalty  pf  the  law  would  be  lels  painful  if 
inflicted  by  the  foft  and  dexterous  hand  of  a  female.  We  do 
not  knovv  w^hether  the  ladies  will  be  tempted  to  alfert  their 
claims ;  perhaps  they  will  prefer  the  tacit  fway  they 
exercife  over  the  ftronger  lex,  and  think  that,  like  Mary 
in  the  New  Teltament,  they  have  cholen  the  better  part. 

The  whole  ol  the  fecond  volume  conlifts  of  the  citizen  of 
Virginia’s  animadverlions  on  the  work  of  the  Abbe  Mably, 
which  he  reprehends  with  great  afperity.  The  Abbe’s  miftaken 
notions,  his  prelumption  in  giving  his  advice  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Icgillators,  and  the  fault  he  ventures  to  find  with  Ibme 
parts  of  the  conltitutions  of  the  United  States,  draw  on 
nim  equally  the  cenlure  of  our  author.  Nay,  his  very 
compliments,  and  that,  part  of  his  counfel  allowed  to  be 
good,  do  not  efcape  reproach.  “  Did  we  not  knovv  it,  or 
“  Ihould  we  not  have  found  it  out?”  fays  the  citizen  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  But  if  our  author  has  lb  great  an  objedion  to  every 
thing  that  is  not  ablblutely  neceflary,  why  did  he  write 
four  volumes  in  o£lavo? — As  the  Abbe  de  Mably’s  miftakes 
are  principally  errors  in  realoning,  and  not  in  matter  of 
faft,  it  was  the  lefs  neceffary  to  tire  his  readers  with  fiich 
tedious  argumentation  to  point  them  out,  el'pecially  as  by 
giving  us  credic  for  a  little  dilcernment,  he  might  have 
fuppoll'd  that,  according  to  his  own  fyftem,  we  Ihould 
have  found  them  out  ourfelves.  We  mult  alfo  obferve 
that  though  in  general  “hts  obfervations  are  well-founded, 
fome  of  his  attacks  on  the  Abbe  appear  captious  and 
iwafpilh?  We  wall  fupport  our  aliertion  with  a  proof: 
“  VVhy  then,  fays  the  Abbe  de  Mably,  do  not  the  reft  of 
“  the  United  States  follow  the  example  of  Georgia,  which 

does  not  allow  of  entails,  and  prolcribe  them  likew-ile  ?” 
‘‘The  Abbe,”  lays  our  author,  “  inftead  of  alking  an  idle 
“  queftion,  might  have  given  us  a  w^holefome  piece  of  ad- 
“  vice  ;  I  mean,  he  might  have  counfelled  us  to  prolcribe 
“  them  in  each  ftate  by  a  law  of  the  conftitution,  that  the 
“  ordinary  legiflative  power,  w  hich  he  wiflies  to  render 
“  all-powerful,  might  not  be  able  to  reeftablifh  them  here- 
“  after.”  Is  not  this  very  advice  implied  in  the  Abbe’s 
queftion  ? 

Whoever  has  read  the  works  of  the  Abbe  Raynal  with 
I  attention,  mult  have  oblerved  that  he  often  fpeaks  with  fo 
I  *^uch  certainty  of  things  the  molt  difficult  to  alcertain,  that 
[  is  almoft  tempted  to  luppofe  him  infpired.  In  his 
j  '  ^iftory 
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hiltory  of  the  Fnglilh  parliament  he  defines  the  different 
proportions  of  qualities,  pofleired  by  perfonages  dead  fixer 
Icven  centuries  ago,  with  as  much  critical  nicety  and  exact, 
ncl's  as  if  he  had  lived  in  their  fociety,  or  had  analifed  both 
their  bodies  and  Ibuls;  and,  in  his  Fhilofophical  and  Political 
Hillory,  we  meet  with  a  number  of  calculations  fo  minutely 
exaft  that  we  cannot  conceive  whence  he  drew  fuch  parti¬ 
cular  information.  This  does  not  efcape  the  citizen  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  After  detefting  a  great  number  of  errors,  into 
which  the  celebrated  hiftorian  has  fallen  in  regard  to  the 
fettling  of  the  colonies,  the  conduft  of  the  firft  inhabitants, 
the  laws,  conftitutions,  produce,  and  geography  of  the 
different  ftates,  he  adverts  to  his  calculations,  and  quotes 
feveral  relative  to  the  export  trade  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
New-Jerfey,  &c.  The  I'crupulous  exaftnefs,”  fays  he, 
««  obferved  by  the  Abbe  Raynal  throughout  his  work  in 
fjieaking  of  matters  of  this  nature,  is  not  lefs  aftonifhing 
u  than  his  negligence  in  regard  to  geography.  When  we 
conlider  how  cafy  it  was  to  avoid  the  faults  he  has  com- 
mitted  concerning  the  pofition  of  places,  and  how  diffi- 
cult  it  was  to  bring  his  calculations  to  fuch  nicety  as 
even  not  to  omit  the  fous  and  deniers^  to  fay  nothing  ot 
^  the  infinite  labour  and  difficulty  of  reducing  the  different 
^  rates  of  exchange  of  that  country  into  French  money,  v.a 
^  cannot  help  repeating  wfith  Ariofto^ 

♦  **  Sol  Rodomonte  fprezza  de  venire 
Sc  non  dove  la  via  mens  e  ficura.” 

The  Abbd  fays,  p.  379  of  Vol.  IX.  that  the  populi- 
tion  of  the  T  hirteen  Provinces  fucceflively  increafed  to 
**  the  number  of  two  millions  nine  hundred  and  cighty-one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-eight  perfons,  including 
**  four  hundred  thoufand  negroes. 

When  wc  confider  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  United 
States  had  not  at  that  time  began  to  number  their  inha- 
**  bitants,  this  exaftnefs  appears  ftill  more  admirable  than 
that  of  ihc  fous  and  deniersj'* 

The  citizen  of  Virginia  continues  to  combat  the  aflertions 
cf  the  Abbe  Raynal  refpefting  a  multitude  of  other  parti¬ 
culars  of  a  fimilar  nature,  in  all  of  which  he  proves  him  to 
Pave  been  erroneous,  infinuates  that  the  whole  of  his  work 
if  analifed  might  be  completely  refuted,  and  animadverts 


I 


•  Rodomonte  alone  difdained  to  come  by  any  but  the  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  road. 
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in  fuch  feverc  terms  on  his  dilVegarJ  of  truth,  that  we 
did  not  think  the  author  would  have  expofed  himlelf  to  the- 
fame  reproach.  Yet,  when  we  come  to  his  review  of  the 
hillorical  part  of  the  Abbe’s  work,  we  find  many  afiertions 
hazarded  that  are  palpably  falle.  His  partiality  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  the  Americans,  and  their  allies  the  French,  is  fo 
violent  that  whenever  the  Abbe  Raynal  bellows  the  fmallell 
portion  of  praile  on  the  Britifh  troops  or  nation,  it  puts 
his  fpleen  in  effervefcence,  he  attacks  the  hiflorian  with 
the  greateil  al'perity,  and  contradifts  him  in  every  parti¬ 
cular.  Abbe  Raynal  fays  that,  when  General  VVa/hingtoa 
lurprifed  the  cantonments  of  the  Britifli  army,  the  Englifh 
regiments  at  Princetown  fupported  their  reputation  much 
better  than  the  Germans  atTrentowm.  I'his  is  true;  for 
it  is  known  to  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  events 
of  the  American  w'ar,  that  the  feventeenth,  one  of  thole 
regiments,  not  only  made  a  brave  defence,  but  made  good 
its  retreat.  Our  author,  however,  politively  alferts  that 
there  was  only  one  regiment  at  Princetown  which  laid  down 
its  arms  without  llriking  a  ftroke.  In  like  manner  he 
affirms  that  not  only  the  rear-guard,  but  the  whole  Englilh 
arrny,  was  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  ;  though  if 
is  a  well-known  fail  that  the  firlt  divifion  of  the  anny  was 
at  feveral  miles  diftance  with  the  baggage,  and  had  not  the 
fnialleft  fhare  in  the  adlion.  Many  other  pafTages,  in 
which  the  citizen  of  Virginia  places  our  countrymen  in  an 
improper  point  of  view,  may  alfo  perhaps  be  raxed  with 
falfity.  He  follows  the  infidious  example  of  moft  party 
writers-;  relates -all  the- errors  on  one  fide,  and  fupprefles  all 
thofe  on  the  other  that  were  either  their  caule  or  apology. 
Thus,  when  fpeaking  of  the  ill  treatment  of  the  American 
prifbners  at  New -York,  he  does  not  fail  to  mention  their 
being  confined  in  churches  in  the  heat  of  the  fummer 
months  ;  and  fays  that  they  were  fo  crowded  together  that 
great  numbers  of  them  died  for  want  of  air  and  room  ; 
but  he  entirely  forgets  to  mention  that  the  reafon  of  their 
not  being  better  lodged  was  the  burning  of  half  the  town  by 
the  Americans,  when  tlriven  out  of  it ;  by  thole  very 
Americans  who  conflantly  bellowed  the  appellation  of  in¬ 
cendiaries  on  the  Britifh  troops,  when  they  deftroyed  a  (ingle 
hoiile,  though  perhaps  their  own  prefervation  made  it 
necelTary.  Heavy,  indeed,  are  the  charges  of  barbarity 
which  the  author  brings  againft  our  nation  refpefting  the 
ill-treatment  of  prifoners,  and  fays  that  tlic  tender-hearted 
Americans  could  not  prevail  on  themfeives  to  retaliate.  It 
iij  however,  a  faCf  that  the  Americans  palled  an  adf  of  reta¬ 
liation. 
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liation,  which  they  rtrained  io  far  in  the  exccutiort  that 
they  went  far  beyond  the  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  lor  a  tooth.  He  laments  the  deplorable  fituation  of 
the  prifoners  on  board  the  Englifh  prifon-fhips.  Rut  is 
he  ignorant  that  the  Americans  had  alfd  a  prifon-fliip 
at  Bollon,  which,  though  only  a  fmall  merchant  velicl 
(formerly  the  Percy  of  London),  frequently  contained  three 
or  four  hundred  prifoners,  many  of  whom  had  been  pib 
laged  of  all  their  clothing,  except  theit  frocks  and  trowiers, 
by  continental  frigates,  and  whole  daily  nourilhment  was 
half  a  pound  of  flinking  Carolina  pork,  and  ten  ounces  and 
an  half  of  the  duft  of  rice  per  man?  During  the  lummer 
months  they  died  five  and  fix  daily  of  putrid  fevers  ;  and 
when  the  winter  came  on,  the  want  of  fhoes  and  ftockinp 
coft  feveral  of  them  their  feet  and  toes,  which  were  frozen 
by  the  feverity  of  the  leafon.  We  could  adduce  many  other 
fafts  to  prove  that  the  Americans  were  far  from  being  be* 
hind  hand  with  the  Engli/Ii  in  their  bad  treatment  of  pri¬ 
foners,  Many  Englifh  officers,  and  many  poor  loyalills, 
can  atteft  the  truth  of  this  alfertion.  Yet  all  thole  who 


write  on  this  fubjeef  in  France  never  fall  to  employ  their 
pencils  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  Britifli  nation  ;  ex¬ 
tolling  at  the  fame  time  the  virtues  and  moderation  of  the 
Americans  to  the  fkies.  The  author’s  ftriftures  on  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Abbe  Raynal  entirely  occupy  the  third  volume. 
In  the  fourth  the  author  fhews  the  fallacy  of  the  opinions 
entertained  in  Europe  relative  to  the  fuppofed  anarchy  and 
dilcord  in  the  feveral  ftates;  treats  of  the  paper-money  of 
Congrefs,  and  of  its  gradual  reduftion  in  value ;  and, 
prompted  either  by  partiality  for  the  Americans,  or  go¬ 
verned  by  the  maxim  de  mortuis  nil  niji  honurriy  makes  the 
beft  apology  for  it  he  is  able.  He  eftimates  the  American 
national  debt  at  about  forty-five  millions  of  dollars  ;  which 
he  thinks  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  pay  off,  as  foon  as  Con¬ 
grefs  fhall  be  inverted  with  powers  neceffary  to  put  the 
wheels  of  government  in  motion,  and  employ  the  vaft  re- 
fources  of  the  country.  He  then  confiders  the  reafons  that 
retard  the  progrefs  of  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  and  alfigns  eight  feveral  caufes  for  the  inter¬ 
ruption,  which  operate  in  a  greater  or  fmaller  degree.  Jn 
our  opinion  he  might  have  added  a  ninth,  the  fuperiof 
quality  of  Britifh  manufaftures,  acknowledged  even  by  tht 
French  themfelves.  His  chapter  on  emigration  contains 
much  advice  that  may  be  ufeful  to  all  foreigners  who  pur- 

Eofe  lettling  in  America.  In  the  fubfequent  one  on  flavery 
c  ejideavours  to  reconcile  good  policy  with  humanity,  and 

deduces 
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Jeduces  the  following  concliifion  from  his  arguments  :  that 
«  many  good  realbns  exifl  for  delaying  the  emancipation 
«  of  Haves,  where  their  number  is  confidcrablc  ;  but  that 
«  there  can  be  no  apology  for  continuing  to  import  them.” 
The  chapter  on  the  Indians  we  conlider  as  one  of  the  moft: 
interelting  and  valuable  parts  of  his  work.  It  carries  with 
}t  the  greateft  appearance  of  truth  and  impartiality ;  and 
not  only  gives  a  very  fatisfadtory  account  of  their  manners^ 
but  reconciles  leveraV  apparent  contradidlions  in  their  moral 
charafter,  which  it  places  in  a  very  favourable  point  of 
view.  We  fancy  our  readers  will  be  gratitied  wuth  a  few 
brief  extrafts,  delineating  the  principal  features  that  cliflin- 
guifh  them  from  more  polifhed  focietics. 

*  *  All  the  marriage-ceremony  among  the  favages,’  fay^ 
our  author,  ‘  confills  in  the  voluntary  confent  of  the  par¬ 
ties :  adultery  is  very  little  knowui  among  them;  which  is* 
not  aftonifhing,  as  divorces  are  equally  allowed  to  each  lex. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  a  girl  court  the  intimacy  of 
a  young  man,  pafs  a  few  days  with  him,  and  live  afterwards 
with  another  ;  for  they  marry  only  when  they  find  that  they 
fuit  each  other. 

‘  As  they  are  neither  acquainted  with  the  arts  nor 
fclences,  nor  even  with  writing,  their  ideas  are  not  exten- 
five,  and  their  languages  poor.  They  frequently  alpirate* 
the  laft  fyllable  of  their  words  wuth  much  force,  accom¬ 
panying  w’hat  they  lay  with  a  great  deal  of  adlion,  and 
raifing  their  voice  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the; 
fubjedf.  They  are  very  grave;  never  alking  queftions,  or 
anfvvering”  but  to  the  purpofe,  and  with  prccilion.  Their 
fpeeches  abound  with  allegories  and  metaphors;  and  they 
frequently  begin  a  periodL  in  the  words  with  which  they 
finilhed  the  preceding  one. 

‘  They  are  wonderfully  quick  of  apprehenfion,  and  leara 
every  thing  with  the  greatelt  facility,  which  doubtlefs  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  their  memory  being  fo  frequently  exercifed  by 
their  mothers  in  their  youth,  from  a  habit  of  thinking,  and 
from  their  havimr  but  a  fmall  number  of  ideas,  that  they 
owe  to  their  own  experience.  Several  of  them  have  fiudied, 
with  much  luccels  at  our  colleges ;  but  there  is  no  inftance' 
,  of  any  one  having  fettled  among  us. 

^  We  oblerve  among  the  lavages  furprifing  effedfs  of  the- 
force  of  education.  They  are  16  thoroughly  perluaded  from 
^heir  infancy  that  they  ought  never  to  llievv  any  fign  of  fear, 
that  a  priloner  dragged  to  fuffer  the  moll  painful  death 
^«ghs  at  the  cruellelt  torments,  infults  his  conqueror,  and 
^fies  him  witU  the  bltterelf  raillery  to  get  the  better  of  his 

courage. 
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courap;c.  But  neither  the  intrepidity  on  one  fide,  nor  (he? 
inflexibility  on  the  other,  are  matter  of  aftonifliment ;  for 
vengeance,  and  fortitude  in  the  midft  of  torments,  are  du¬ 
ties  which  they  conflder  as  lacred.  But  whatever  Ibme  cele¬ 
brated  writers  may  have  laid  to  the  contrary,  the  lavages, 
on  all  other  occalions,  are  humane  and  compairionate.  It 
has  been  obferved  that  among  them  the  tcndcrnels  of  fa 
thers  for  their  children  furpalies  that  of  chihlren  for  their 
fathers;  which  feems  to  prove  that  the  lame  diflerence  re 
marked  in  civilifed  nations  between  paternal  and  filial  love, 
does  not  proceed  from  the  children’s  delire  to  enjoy  theii 
fortune  and  liberty  ;  for  the  children  of  lavages  are  inde¬ 
pendent  at  the  carlielt  age,  and  have  nothing  to  hope  for  at 
the  death  of  their  parents. 

*  The  manners  of  the  favages,  even  of  thofe  that  border 
on  our  fettleinents,  are  very  little  changed.  Our  anceftor> 
made  feveral  attempts  to  convert  them  to  Chriltianity,  but 
without  fuccefs.  They  felclom  contradift ;  do  not  deny 
what  they  cannot  comprehend,  but  never  believe  it ;  it  is 
therefore  to  no  purpofe  to  talk  to  them  of  miracles,  mylle- 
rics,  and  articles  of  faith.  They  never  adopt  any  opinion 
repugnant  to  reafon.  According  to  fuch  of  our  millionarics 
as  dilcover  the  moft  intelligence  and  greateft  regard  to 
truth,  they  have  never  thought  of  worlhipping  the  dlvi- 
nity.  A  few  of  them,  indeed,  have  a  confufed  idea  of  two 
invifible  beings,  one  good  and  the  other  evil ;  but  leldom 
invoke  either ;  and  when  they  do,  addrefs  their  prayers 
more  frequently  to  the  latter,  being  doiibtlefs  more  power¬ 
fully  adluated  by  the  fear  of  fulFering  than  by  the  hope  of 
enjoyment.  Their  fuperftitious  opinions  are  various  and 
^whimlical ;  but,  however,  not  fo  abllird  as  thofe  of  many 
people  among  civilifed  nations.  They  never  make  them  a 
fubje(Sl  of  dilpute  ;  in  general  attend  little  to  them,  and  every 
one  in  his  own  way. 

‘  Before  they  heard  of  Chriftianity  they  had  no  Idea  of 
another  world.  Thofe  who  have  been  prevailed  on  to  turn 
their  thoughts  that  way  fancy  that  they  lhall  enjoy  what 
ever  they  have  been  accuftomed  to  defire,  without  any  mix 
ture  of  pain.  Williams,  one  ot  the  lirlt  miffionaries,  wrote 
word  to  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gofpel  in  foreign 
Farts,  at  London,  that  the  Indians  had  taken  every  thing  he 
had  faid  of  religion  very  well;  but  that  as  (bon  as  he  fpoke 
of  the  refurredion  of  the  body  they  all  cried  out,  i\c, 
we  will  not  believe  that.* 

If  we  may  judge  Irom  the  citizen  of  Virginia  of 
Aborigines  of  the  new  world,  it  will  appear  that,  contrary 
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to  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  Icdcntary,  fyftcm-makinff 
philofophers,  the  natives  are  nothing  inferior  in  abilities 
and  moral  qualities  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  hemifjphere. 
Nor  does  Roufleau’s  opinion,  that  the  arts  and  fciences,  and 
what  we  call  refinerhent,  have  been  rather  prejudicial  than  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  mankind,  any  longer  appear  paradoxical,  when 
we  find  among  men  living  alinoft  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  as 
much  good  fenle,  geherofity,  hofpitality,  and  fortitude,  as 
any  polifhed  nation  can  boaft,  with  a  much  fmaller  propor¬ 
tion  of  vices  and  prejudices.  . .  ' 

It  has  been  generally  believed  that  the  American  Indians 
have  no  beards  ;  and  Voltaire  makes  this  opinion  one  of  the 
principal  grounds  of  his  fyftem,  when,  in  contradiftion  to 
IJuffon,  De  Paw,  and  Ibme  others,  he  attempts  to  prove 
that  there  are  feveral  diftinft  races  of  men.  But  this  opi¬ 
nion  is  erroneous.  Our  author  confirms  that  the  cullom  of 
plucking, out  the  hair  of  the  face  is  univerfal  among  the 
Indians,  which  has  made  feveral  writers  and  inattentive  tra¬ 
vellers  believe  that  they  have  naturally  no  beard. 

The  laft  feftion  of  this  work  confifts  of  a  review  of  the 
publications  that  have  lately  appeared  refpcfting  America, 
As  our  opinion  of  this  performance  may  be  gathered  from 
what  we  have  already  faid,  it  remains  for  us  only  to  fpeak. 
of  the  ftyle  or  compofition,  which  is  clear,  modell,  and 
unafFe6led,  though  not  exempt  from  faults.  Refpeft- 
ing  the  four  letters  of  the  inhabitant  of  Newhaven,  they 
are, certainly  well  written,  and  evince  that  the  author  is 
polTefled  of  great  depth  of. thought,  that  he  difcards  all 
prejudices,  and  is  determined  nulUus  jurare  in  verba 
^nagijiri. 
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Art.  16.  Poetfcal  Dtalogms  on  Religion ^  in  the  Scots  DialeS^  iet<ivetn 
tnvo  Gentlemen  and  t^o  Ploughmen,  Edmborgh  ^  printed  for  Peter 
HUl  1778V 

All  thefe  Dialogues,  notwithftanding  the  title  page,  are  not  in 
the  Scots  [read  Scottifh]  dialedt.  Thofe  between  the  gentle¬ 
men  axe  in  fuch  Englifh  as  Scottifh  gentlemen  may  be  fuppofed  i9- 
iptak^  The  defign,  however,  of  thefe  vcrfes  is  very  laudable,  h 
the  dialogues  between  the  ploughmen,  the  objedl  is  to  expofe  fuch 
hypocritical  fuperftition  as  is  apt  to  prevail  among  the  vulgar ;  and  in 
thofe  between  the  gentlemen,  the  objed  is  to  expofe  the  infidelity, 
real  or  afFe^ed,  too  apt  to  prevail  among  gentlemen.  The  ditlion, 
though  incorred,  is  perfpicuous,  and  the  verification  eafy.  Yet  tb 
performance  contains  few  or  none  of  thofe  embellifhm(^ts  that  arife 
from  poetical  imagination  ;  nor  do  we  cenfure  them  on  that  account. 
They  may  be  more  ufefui,  particularly  as  an  antidote  to  fuperilition, 
in  their  plain  unornamented  form,  than  if  they  had  been  trimmed  out 
with  gaudy  and  aitificial  imagery^  Our  chief  objedlion  is  to  their 
prolixity,  meannefs  of  expreffion;  and  that  Donald,  the  hero  of  the 
dialogues  in  the  Scottifh  dialedl,  makes  too  much  ufe  of  the  not  very 
fafhionable  figure  of fwearing.  The  following  extradl  is  as  favourable 
a  fpecimen.  as  we  are  able  to  feled  : 

^  Theophilus.  Honour  you  crown  with  high  applaufe,. 

And  feem  to  fcorn  religion’s  laws. 

The  code  of  faith,  the  gofpel  fcheme. 

To  you  appear  an  idle  dream. 

But  honour,  truth,  and  virtue’s  fire. 

By  faith  uncherifh’d  loon  expire,. 

And  gleam  but  as  a  meteor  blaze 
Unkindled  by  religious  rays.’ 

We  lament,  indeed,  that  a  performance  fo  well  intended  lhould,  in 
^mt  of  expreflion,  be  fo  poorly  executed. 

Art.  17.  Poems  on  federal  Occajtons^  ne*ver  before  publijhed.  By  famii 
Woodhoufe,  With  an  Jddrejs  to  the  Public^  .^to.  3s.  Printed  fc 
the  Author,  No.  10,  Lower  Brook-Street.  1788. 

.  Mr.  Woodhoufe  informs  us,  in  the  advertifement  of  his  book  in  the 
newfpapers,  that  he  was  formerly  gardener  to  Mrs- Montagu,  auihorj 
of  ^he  EJfay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Shakefpenre  }  and  he  com* 
plains  feelingly  in  his  preface  of  the  defertlon.and  negleft  he  has  ex* 
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perienccd  from  his  former  patrons.  We  are  incompetent  to  decide 
whether  he  has,  in  any  degree,  merited  this  deferuoni  though  we 
mull  obferve  that  he  alierts  his  own  innocence  in  language  peremptory 
and  apparently  fincere.  But  we  cannot  avoid  regarding  him  as  an 
objeft  entitled  to  our  humanity  and  compalTion.  In  the  mechanical 
profeffion  for  which  Nature  had  dellined  him,  he  might  probably 
have  remained  contented  and  happy;  but  as  a  poet  he  mull  neceffarily 
be  miferable.  Entertaining  this  opinion,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking 
that  there  is  fomething  immoral  in  I'eparating  a  man  from  the  humi¬ 
lity  of  his  fituation,  and  infpiring  into  him  an  ambition  and  feeling 
which  can  never  be  gratified.  The  motive  for  doing  it  can  hardly 
be  a  better  one  than  an  idle  oftentation  of  our  own  difeernment ;  and 
the  leall  that  can  be  required  of  the  original  patron  feems  to  be  the 
maintaining  the  miferable  vidlim  for  the  rell  of  his  life.  .  Never  was 
there  a  writer  that  had  lefs  pretenfions  to  original  genius  than  Mr. 
Woodhoufe ;  and  therefore  never  was  die  vanity  of  patronage  more 
completely  degraded.  To  prove  this  we  will  extradl  a  few  lines  from 

a  poem  intended  to  Ihew  that  ridicule  is  not  the  proper  tcfl  of  truth ; 

\ 

‘  Would  giggling  warrior  well  his  weapons  wield  ? 

Contend  with  courage,  and  maintain  the  field  ? 

Would  Humphreys  ftand  the  firll  in  fighting  liil. 

Relax'd  by  laughter  in  the  feats  of  fill  ? 

Would  tittering  runner  rival  all  the  plain. 

Or  fimpering  porter  heavicll  load  fullain  ? 

Mechanic  might  employ  contrary  tool. 

As  well  as  truth  be  tried  by  ridicule.’ 

Art.  18.  The  Hijlory  of  Peter  Pindar^  from  that  Memorable  j^ra 
fwhen  he  received  a  founf  f  hrajhing^  do-ivn  to  the  prefent  Time,  And 
alfo  an  Anfwer  to  his  late  Publication^  entitled  An  Expojlulatory  Epifile*^ 
By  Tom  Fad,  Second  Edition,  4:0.  2S,  Stalker.  London,  1788. 

This  is  the  moll  barefaced  catchpenny  that  perhaps  ever  fell  uiider 
our  notice  ;  though,  if  we  may  believe  the  evidence  of  the  title-page, 
it  has  proved  a  fuccefsful  one.  Peter  Pindar  is  a  writer  who  has  long 
entertained  and  amufed  the  public ;  and  Tom  Fadl  was  certainly  not 
millaken  when  he  imagined  that  anecdotes  of  his  converfation,  and  a 
narrative  of  his  life,  would  prove  generally  interelling.'  This  is  the 
idea  that  is  fuggelled  by  the  title  of  his  performance ;  but  upon  open- 
ing  it  we  find,  inllead  of  a  hillory  of  this  celebrated  writer,  a 
rhyming  fatire  upon  his  charadler,  and  that  in  fuch  verfes  as  thefe ; 

‘  The  oppofition  never  liking 
To  encourage  (lander  or  backbiting. 

’Twas  thus  that  this  celebrious  wight. 

Of  noble  folks. began  to  write.’ 

•  Thou  flogged  thy  poetic  jade. 

And  forcefl  from  her,  helplcfs  maid! 

The  mod* delightful  jeu  d’esprit.’ 
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•  And  (hall  not  George,  our  noble  fire, 

Thofe  heavenly  fcenes  in  peace  admire. 

Contemplate  Nature’s  works  fo  great,. 

Without  the  fcandal  of  thy  pen, 

O  thou  moll  illiberal  of  men  V 

We  infert  this  article  the  earlier  in  order  that  we  may  defeat  as  foot! 
as  polTible  fo  notorious  an  impofitiom 

Art.  19.  7aUsy  Apologues f  Allegories y  Vijions^  Epigrams y  Epitaphs^ 
Hijlorical  Ea^Sy  and  Anecdotes  yin  Verfe.  By  lA^illiam  Walheck^  8vo. 

.  2S.  6d.  Faulder.  London,  1788. 

.  This  gentleman  has  formerly  come  under  our  animadverfion.  As 
his  epigrams  have  at  lead  the  merit  of  being  flioit,  we  will  extraft  a 
few  of  them,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himfelf ; 

•  Oh  Admiral  Byng; 

•  Wether  poor  Byng  a  coward  was  or  noty 
He  adled  fo  like  one  that  he  was  ihot. 

To  keep  up  Britilh  fpirit  it  is  right 

To  punilh  every  one  that  does  not  fight. 

*  On  Materialijm» 

‘  I  hate  the  doflrine  which  degrades  man’s  worth>  ’ 

And  drags  the  afpiring  fpirit  down  to  earth.’ 

*  Enthanajsa, 

•  No  blifs  in  living  equal  can 
The  death  of  a  religious  man/ 

•  Confeious  IN, 

•  Dolt  does  not  like  me  ;  and  the  reafon  is, 

I  cannot  overlook  what’s  much  amifs,’ 

.  The  reader,  who  is  pleafed  with  thefe,  may  purchafe  one  hundred 
and  thirty-leven  as  good  for  half-a-crown. 

Art.  20.  Ohjerx'ations  on  a  Guinea  Voyage,  I2m0.  4d.  Phillips. 
London,  1788. 

.  The  cruel  treatment  of  the  negroes,  on  their  paflage  from  Africa 
to  the  Weft. Indies,  has  been  lately  the  fubjedl  of  much  pathetic  com¬ 
plaint  from  feveral  quarters.  But,  from  the  Obfervations  before  us, 
It  feems  as  if  another  clafs  of  men,  and  thofe  too  among  the  moft 
ufeful,  have  likewife  a  peculiar  claim  to  the  fympathy  of  the  public. 
It  is  affirmed  that  the  feamen  employed  in  the  African  trade  experience 
fucb  a  degree  of  feverity  as  cooM  hardly  be  expefled  from  com¬ 
manders  who  regarded  the  quiet,  and  much  more  the  fecurity,  of  their 
own  fituarion.  That  this  charge  is  entirely  unfounded,  we  will  not 
prefume  to  affirm  ;  but  there  feems  to  be  reafon  for  thinking  that  it  is 
exaggerated  by  the  author  of  this  pamphlet.  He  continues  the  accu- 
fation,  however,  through  feven  letters,  delcriptive  likewife  of  extreme 
cruelty  to  the  unfortunate  Africans. 
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Art.  31.  A  Sermon  Bn  the  SuhjeSI  of  the  Sla^e-T rude.  Deli<uered  to 
a  Society  of  P rot  eft  ant  DiJJenters  at  the  Nrw  Meeting  in  Birmingham^ 
and  fublijhed  at  their  Requeft.  By  Jofepb  PrieftUy,  LL,D.  F.R,S\ 
8vo.  1$.  Johnfon.  London,  1788. 

Dr.  Prieftley  has  chofen  his  text  from  Luke  x.  36,  37.  The  me- 
ihod  which  he  purfues  is  to  ftate  the  cafe  of  the  flave-tradc,  and 
afterwards  to  anfwer  the  mell  important  objeftions  that  have  been 
made  to  the  propofed  redrefs  of  the  grievance  complained  of.  In  the 
ilatement  of  lads  he  has  adopted  the  authority  of  thofe  writers  whofe 
information  is  generally  confidered  as  the  moft  genuine  on  this  fubjeft. 
With  refpedl  to  the  circumftances  much  iniiiled  on  by  the  advocates  for 
the  continuance  of  flavery,  namely,  that,  through  the  whole  of  the 
New  Teftament,  there  occurs  no  cenfure  of  fuch  a  praflice.  Dr. 
Prieftley  obfervjes,  that 'to  have .  preached  liberty  to  all  captives,  and 
freedom  to  all  flaves,  in  the  age  of  the  apoftles,  would  have  been 
deemed  rebellion  againft  the  government  then  eftablifhed.  This  re¬ 
mark  is  undoubtedly  juft,  and  firfficiently  accounts  for  the  filence  of 
the  New  Teftament  in  regard  to  the  emancipation  of  flaves. 

From  many  of  the  arguments  and  obfervations  advanced  by  Dr. 
Prieftley  in  this  difeourfe,  it  is  rather  a  politico-religious  than  a  purely 
religious  fermon ;  but  the  author  difeovers  much  zeal  for  the  inte- 
refts  of  humanity,  and  exhorts  his  countrymen  earneftly  to  the  aboli- 
xion  of  the  flave-trade.  Subjoined  is  a  prayer,  compofed  with  the 
view  of  promoting  the  purpofe  which  is  the  ol^ed  of  the  difeourfe. 

Art.  2  2.  The  Sla^ve-Trade  inconfilient  njoith  Reafon  and  Religion  \  a 
Sermon  preached  in  the  Parijh -  Church  of  Tottenham^  Middlefexy  on 
Sunday y  March  i6,  1788.  By  Thomas  Bradjha^^y  D.D.  4to.  is. 
Richardfon.  London,  1788. 

The  author  of  this  difeourfe  takes  his  text  from  St.  Luke  iv.  18,  ig. 
After  deferibing,  in  affecting  terms,  the  fituation  of  the  unfortunate 
Africans,  he  proceeds  to  confider  the  objections  which  have  been  fug- 
gefted  by  thofe  who  oppofe  their  emancipation.  The  principal  are, 
jthat'the  fierce  paflions  of  the  Africans  would  induce  them  to  put  their 
conquered  enemies  to  death,  were  it  not  for  the  opportunity  of 
.felling  tlrem  to  advantage;  that  they  are  rendered  happier  by  the 
exchange;  that  the  Old,  if  not  the  New  Teftament, tolerates  flavery; 
and  that  they  are  an  inferior  race  of  beings,  deftined  to  be  the  flaves 
of  the  fuperior.  Thefe  feveral  objections  Dr.  Bradftiaw  anfwets 
.with  a  precifion  which  does  equal  honour  tb  his  difeernment  and  phi¬ 
lanthropy.  He  has  not  indulged  in  a  train  of  pathetic  declamation, 
but  addrefles  himfelf  entirely  to  the  underftanding  of  his  hearers, 
whom  he  cannot  fail  to  have  impreffed  with  the  juftnefs  of  bis  obferr 
nations,  and  the  aniniated  force  of  his  arguments. 
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Art.  23.  Tare^ixell  Addrefs  to  the  Re*v,  Mr.yames  Rnntfay  fron; 
James  Tobin ^  Efq,  To  <u:hicb  is  added ^  a  Letter  from  the  Society  J6r 
propagating  the  Gofpel  to  Mr,  Anthony  Benezet  of  Philadelphia  ;  and 
alfo  a  T ranjlation  of  the  French  King^s  Declaration  relating  to  the  Si¬ 
tuation  of  Negroes,  bfc,  in  his  European  Dominions,  8 VO.  IS.  Wilkie* 
London. 

The  zeal  with  which  Mr.  Ramfay  aflertcd  the  caufe  of  the  (laves 
5o  the  Wcft'Indies,  has  naturally  raifed  him  a  number  of  opponents 
among  the  planters ;  and  their  refentment  is  more  likely  to  be  in- 
creafed  than  diminifhed  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  exertions.  On  this  ac. 
count,  the  difpute  between  Mr.  Ramfay  and  thofe  gentlemen  has 
degenerated  from  faft  and  argument  into  perfonal  invedive.  We 
cannot  now  read  the  controverfy  without  feeling  a  degree  pf  indig¬ 
nation;  and  we  are  therefore  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Tobin  has  at 
length  bid  the  fubjed  farewell.  Farewell !  we  repeat  moll  finr 
cerely. 

Art.  24.  A  Cool  Addrefs  to  the  People  of  England  on  the  Slave-Trade, 
By  Tl^mas  Maxvoell  Adams,  Efq.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Fauldpr.  Lon¬ 
don,  1788. 

At  a  time  when  the  public  is  fo  ftrongly  inclined  to  the  abolition  of 
flavery,  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  endeavours  to  vindicate  the 
plantcis  in  the  iiland  of  Barbadoes  from  the  odium  of  exercihng  any 
cruel  treatment  towards  their  negroes.  Indeed  the  inilances  which  he 
adduces  from  the  ads  of  the  iegiflature  in  that  colony  appear  to  con¬ 
firm  the  juftnefs  of  his  vindication.  But  Mr.  Adapis,  not  content  with 
exonerating  the  planters  of  Barbadoes  from  the  imputation  of  cruelty, 
proceeds  to  arraign  the  juftice  of  abolilhing  the  flave-trade,  after  they 
havcinvefted  fo  much  of  thpir  property  in  tne  pgrehafe  of  negroes,  un¬ 
der  the  fandion,  repeatedly  granted,  pf  the  Britiih  parliament.  In  the 
llatement  of  fads  Mr.  Adams  appears  to  be  faithful ;  and  lo  f^r  as  thefe 
ferve  his  purpofe,  he  avails  himielf  of  them  with  judgment  j  but  we 
cannot  award  him  any  great  praife  with  refped  to  his  qualifications  as 
a  political  writer. 

Art.  25.  Vniverfal  Hi  fiery  ;  commencing  nvith  the  Creation  and  end¬ 
ing  Five  Hundred  and  Thirty -Six  Years  before  tin  Chrifiian  Era.  In 
Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Son,  By  Francis  Dobbs,  Efy.  Vol,  1,  8vq, 
3$.  fewed.  Kearfley.  London,  1788. 

This  volume  comprifes  the  fabulous  ages  of  hillory,  apd  terminates 
at  the  356th  year  before  theChriftian  era.  Though  the  author  writes 
in  the  charader  of  a  father,  he  feldom  moraliles ;  but  he  has  not 
negleded  to  make  fuch  obfervatipns  as  tend  to  afeertain  the  perfous, 
and  confirm  the  events,  mentioned  in  ancient  hiilory.  The  narrative 
is  perfpicuous;  and,  fo  far  as  Mr.  Dobbs  has  proceeded,  is  conduded 
with  a  Itrid  attention  to  chronology,  which  is  that  of  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton.  If  this  volume  be  favourably  received,  the  author  intends  to  comr 
pletc  his  defign  in  three  more. 
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Art*  appeal  to  the  Common-Senfe  of  the  Nation;  containing 

fome  Remarks  upon  “  for  repealing  certain  Duties  nonjj  pa) able 

upon  Wines  imported^  emd  for  granting  nrw  Duties  in  Lieu  thereof^  to 
he  colleSed  under  the  Management  of  the  CommiJJsoners  of  Exci/e ;  frw* 
ing  that  no  Englijhman^  as  the  Lanu  nonv  jiands^  is  fafe  in  his  Bed 
unlefs  in  Prifon,  Addrejfed  to  the  Lord^Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City 
af  London^  By  S.  PurJeauent^  of  Lincoln's -Inn.  ^vo.  is.  Wilkie. 
London,  ^7^7* 

The  aothor  of  tins  appeal  has,  we  donbt  not,  been  mfloenced  by 
laudable  motives ;  but  he  may  now  have  the  pleafure  to  underftand, 
from  the  total  indifference  of  the  public,  that  his  apprehenfions  were 
void  of  foundation.  H  is  conducive  to  the  fecurity  of  freedom,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  binder  every  fofpicion  of  danger,  the  alarm  (hould  be  rung  by 
fome  friend  to  the  conffitution  ;  and  fuch  we  confider  Mr.  i  urlewent. 

Art.  27.  A  Nummary  and  philofoplnc  Vienv  of  the  Genius ^  Charailer^ 
Manners^  Government^  and  Politics  of  the  Dutch,  ^vo,  48.  Hook- 
ham.  London,  1786. 

This  work,  the  author  fa^^s  in  hrs  dedication  to  the  Prince  of  Orangey 
is  “  written  with  the  view  of  calling  the  ^attention  of  the  public  in 
England  to  the  charader  of  a  nation  with  which  the  Englifh  have 
every  motive  that  true  wifdom  and  policy  can  fuggeft  to  wi(h  for  the 
moil  intimate  and  durable  connection.'' 

He  begins  with  expatiating  on  the  difficulties  that  the  Dutch  had  to 
ftruggle  with  in  the  eftablilhment  of  their  republic ;  on  their  intrepid 
behaviour  in  throwing  off*  the  Spanifli  yoke,  and  refitting  the  invaffon 
of  France ;  on  their  patience  and  refolution  in  contending  with  and 
furmounting  the  obffacles  of  nature,  and  their  indefatigable  induffry 
in  beautifying  their  country ;  and  on  the  good  order  and  government 
of  their  civil  and  military  eltablifhments  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
then  adverts  to  the  character  and  difpofition  of  the  people,  whom  he 
reprefents  to  be  frugal,  economical,  ioduftrious,  not  lovers  of  pleafure*; 
the  lower  claffes  blunt  and  uncomplaifant,  the  better  fort  plain, 
downright,  and  civil ;  yet  all  priding  thcmfcives,  and  valuing 
others,  only  according  to  their  pofleffion  of  riches  ;  and  concludes 
with  the  inftruCtion  to  be  derived  from  the  hiftory  of  Holland ;  and 
compares  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  with  that  of  other  nations,  both 
ancient  and  modern;  and  endeavours  likewife  to  defend  them  againff 
Che  illiberal  reflections  too  frequently  thrown  out  againlt  them. 

This  work  is  brief ;  and  if  it  (hould  be  thought  to  be  written  too 
.  much  in  the  ftrain  of  panegyric  for  the  politician,  feems  by  no  means 
to  be  unworthy  the  perufal  of  thofe  who  have  any  thoughts  or  inten¬ 
tion  to  vifit  that  country,  as  it  may  ferve  to  furnilh  them  with  mate¬ 
rials  of  refleClion,  as  well  on  the  objeCls  they  will  meet  with,*  as  on 
the  character  of  the  people.  That  the  Dutch  are  a  frugal  and  in- 
dullrious  people  no  one  ever  doubted  ;  and  that  an  alliance  with  them 
is  reciprocally  advantageous  to  both  countries,  can  as  little  be  doubted  ; 
but  how  far,  as  individuals  unconnected  in  commerce,  they  can  meric 
efleem,  we  (hall,  after  feleCting  a  palTage  or  two  on  their  adoration 
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of  riches,  which  w  ill  at  the  fame  time  (hew  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  the 
author,  leave  our  readers  to  judge : 

*  As  the  acquifition  of  riches  forms  ufually  the  foie  end  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  people  in  Holland,  they  arrive  at  the  poffeflion  of  their  defires 
uninllruded  in  thofe  methods  of  enjoying  an  elegaht  recefs  fpm  tHeir 
paft  labours  that  conftitute  indubitably  the  moft  rational  felicity ;  but 
which  at  the  fame  time  can  only  be  derived  from  a  competent  culti¬ 
vation  of  their  underftanding  in  the  feafon  of  youth.’ 

•  *  This  careleffhcfs  and  (light  of  intelledual  accomplifhments  is  un* 
fortunately  very  difFufive,  and  is  doubtlefs  the  fource  from  whence 
flows  that  contempt  for  all  pretences  to  confequence  that  are  not 
'founded  on  a  pecuniary  bafis.  This  renders  their  deportment  fo  fre¬ 
quently  fupercilious  and  ofFenfive  to  thofe  w  horn  they  imagine  to  b(j 
on  no  parity  with  them  in  that  fubftantial  article.  The  Itfs  or  larger 
proportion  of  this  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  each  individual  diminifhes  or 
increafes  the  meamre  of  worth  and  value  for  which  they  allow  hia 
credit  in. their  effimation.’ 

Art.  28.  ^he  ^ejlion  of  Wool  truly  fated ;  in  ^which  the  Fads  art 
'  examined  for  and  agaivfl  the  Bill  nofw  depending  in  Parliaments  8vo. 
6d.  VV.  Nicoll.  London,  1788. 

The  reprefctitations  of  the  different  parties,  refpedling  this  valuable 
commodity,  are  fo  oppofite  to  each  other,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  I'mall 
difficulty  to  afeertain  the  truth  with  precifion.  On  one  hand,  the  ma- 
nufadlurers  complain  of  a  decreafe  of  their  trade  in  confequence  of  a 
large  quantity  of  wool  being  annually  fmuggled  to  France.  On  the 
other,  the  wool-growers  affirm  that  the  manufacturers  are  at  prefent  in 
a  very  flourilhing  condition  ;  and  maintain  that  the  exportation  is  not 
only  trifling  in  lefpeft  of  quantity,  but  that  the  French  Hand  in  no 
need  of  Englilh  wool  for  the  fabric  of  their  cloths.  In  a  conteft  of 
this  nature  the  parliament  alone  can  decide.  The  author  under  con- 
flderation  is  an  opponent  of  the  bill. 

Art.  29,  A  Speech  on  the  Wool  Billy  that  tftight  ha^^e  been  fpokeu 
in  the  Houje  of  Commons  Fhurfdayy  May  the  ijly  1788,  upon  the 
^y^fiion  of  adjourning  the  Conf  deration  to  that.  Day  Three  Months* 
8vo.  6d.  I;JicolJ.  London,  1788. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  determined  enemy  to  the  bill  for 
prohibiting  exportation.  '  According  ’ to  his  opinion,  it  is  calculated 
lor  no  other  purpofe  but  to  reduce  the  price  of  wool,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  preventing  a  practice  which  has  in  reality  no  foundation.. 
This,  however,  is  a  point  not  likely  to  be  ellablilhed  by  the  mere 
aifertion  of  an  anonymous  writer, 
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Art.  30.  Ohfer^^ations  relati^ve  to  the  Taxes  upon  WindonjL'Sy  or 
Lights ;  a  Commutation  of  thefe  Taxes  being  alfo  fuggefledy  and  a  Tax 
ajjefftd  from  the  internal  Capacioufnefsy  or  Tonnage^  of  HoufeSy  pointed 
•  out  as  a  more  eligible  Mode  of  Taxation^  To  nxhich  are  addtdy  Obfer^- 
tvations  on  the  Shop-TaXy  and  the  Difcontent  caufed  by  it ;  Jhort  Ob^ 
fer<uations  on  the  Asi  relati<ve  to  Hanjokers  and  Pedlars ;  a  Hint  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Metropolis,  By  John  Lcnais  De  Lolmey  Advocate^^ 
LL,D.  4to.  3s.  Richardfon.  London,  1788. 

Inftead  of  the  tax  on  windows  Mr.  De  Lolme  recommends  a  tax  on 
the  capacity  or  tonnage  of  houfes,  upon  the  principle  that  the  manu- 
fafture  of  glafs,  and  of  window  fafhes,  would  not  be  difcouraged,  at 
they  muft  be,  in  his  opinion,  by  the  prefent  import.  Notwithrtand- 
shg  thi$  fubrtitutio'n,  he  is  againrt  entirely  abandoning  the  tax  upon 
windows ;  he  propofes  that  it  (hould  be  continued  at  the  rate  of  a 
Cxpence  upon  each  ;  but  that  the  produce  of  the  tax  (hould  be  er- 
prelsly  appropriated  to  fome  elegant  purpofe ;  becaufe  glafs,  forfooth, 
is  an.  elegant  manufadure.  The  elegant  purpofes  mentioned  by  the 
author  are  fuch  as  the  following,  viz.  the  paying  off  the  debts  of 
future  princes  of  Wales — giving  portions  to  princelfes  royal — and  de¬ 
fraying  the  expences  of  fireworks  on  the  king’s  birth-days.”  Mr.  De 
Lolme  has  fubjoined  obfefvations  on  the  (hop-tax,  and  the  ad  relative 
to  hawkers  and  pedlars.  This  pamphlet  betrays  an  acrimonious  petu¬ 
lance  againrt  minirters,  and  a  levity  which  we  (houW  not  fulped  in  the 
author  of  The  Conftitution  of  England.” 

Art.  31.  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  on  the  reported  Marriage  of  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Prince  of  W ales.  By  Mr.  Horne  Took,  8vo.  2s.  Johnfop. 
London,  1788. 

The  fubjed  of  this  pamphlet  being  of  a  nature  too  delicate  for 
public  difeuffion,  it  was  our  defign  to  have  left  it  entirely  unnoticed; 
but,  at  the  reciuert  of  feveral  correfpondents,  we  are  at  lail  induced 
to  admit -a  (hort  account  of  it  into  our  Review. 

Mr.  Horne  Tooke  not  only  confirms  the  report  of  the  marriage,  but 
^pdeavourb  to  prove  its  validity  by  a  variety  ot  arguments.  He  even 
goes  fo  far  as  to  deny  that  the  late  ad  ot  parliament,  relative  to  the 
marriages  of  the  royal  family,  has  the  Imallell  force  of  law ;  con¬ 
tending,  that  though  an  ad  of  parliament  may  regulate  the  exercife 
of  natural  rights,  it  cannot  entirely  take  them  away.  In  this  propo- 
fition,  however,  Mr.  Topke  appears  to  be  in  an  error.  The  right  of 
marriage  ia  not  taken  away  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  the  ad  of 
parliament  alluded  to  ;  the  exercife  of  it  only  is  regulated  ;  and  that 
the  power  of  prelcribing  regulations  exirts  in  thelegiflature,  Mr.Tooke 
^as  preyioufly  admitted.  So  pofitively,  however,  does  he  exprefs  his 
opinion  with  refped  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  that  he  gives 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  Princefs  of  Wales. 
But  in  arteiting  that  lady’s  right  to  this. premature  detignation,  Mr. 
Tooke  is  again  in  a  mirtake.  For  he  urges,  in  fupport  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  the  ipecific  conditions  required  by  the  ad  of  parliament  to  con- 
ftitute  the  validity  of  a  royal  marriage ;  and  with  thefe,  it  is  well 
known,  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  not  as  yet  complied.  That  his 
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royal  highnefs  can  never  marry  any  fubjeft  of  Great- Britain,  we  will 
rot  take  upon  us  to  maintain ;  but  political  expediency,  as  well  as 
rfual  practice,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  ftrongly  oppofes  any  fuch 
union.  To  remove  any  religious  objc^ion,  Mr.  Horne  Tooke  affirms, 
in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  that  (he  is  not  a  papift ;  but  that  (he  is 
both  ready  and  willing  to  give  proof  of  her  conformity  to  the  efta- 
bliflicd  religion  of  the  land. 

Wc  cannot  conclude  our  account  of  this  extraordinary  letter  w  ithout 
obfefving  that  it  was  laid  before  the  public  w^ith  a  very  bad  grace, 
almolf  immediately  after  the  tranfadion  to  which  it  relates  was  fcouted, 
in  a  debate,  by  Mr.  Fox  and  feme  other  members  of  the  Houle  of 
Commons. 


Art.  3*.  Ob/ervatiofts  preliminary  to  a  propofed  Amendment  of  tht 
Poor  L/iuos,  Addref  'ed  to  the  Members  of  the  t%vo  Honfes  of  Parliament, 
By  li’iliiam  Youngs  Efq.  F,R,S,  and M,P ,  8vO.  is.6d.  Robioa 
and  Clarke.  London,  1788. 


In  thefe  Preliminary  Obfervations  Mr.  Young  takes  a  wide  and  phi. 
lofophical  view  of  the  progrefs  of  manners,  as  influencing  the  condufl 
of  individuals  in  the  various  departments  of  fociety.  With  refped  to 
the  poor  in  particular  he  remarks  that,  from  the  falhionablc  dereliclion 
of  iheir  country  refidences  by  the  great  landlords,  the  confolidation  of 
farms,  and  the  fyllem  of  enclolure,  there  has,  of  late  years,  been  lefs 
conflant  demand  for  the  induflry  of  the  labourer ;  that  various  contin' 
gent  means  of  fubfiflcnce  have  likewife  been  withdrawn  ;  that  his  in¬ 
digence  has  thence  been  greater,  his  hopes  lefs,  his  exertions  more 
feeble  ;  that  in  wretchednefs  be  has  become  defpondent  and  flothful ; 
and,  laflly,  in  defperation  has  become  vicious  and  criminal. 

In  the  plan  which  Mr.  Young  propofes  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  he 
^opts,  in  part,  the  legiflative  proviflon,  but  with  the  addition  of  fome 
improvements,  and  particularly  the  eflablilhmeut  of  aifociations  for 
credting  a  fubiidiary  fund. 


Art.  33.  Conf derations  humbly  fubmitted  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  on  the 
T<wo  Eaft- India  Bills  brought  into  Parliament  by  Mr,  Fox  and  Mr,  Pitt, 
Svo.  19.  6d.  Johnfon,  Whitechapel.  London,  1788. 

Kad  thefe  Confiderations  been  publiihed  llibfcquent  to  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  Comparative  Statement,”  the  author  might  have  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  objed  in  view ;  but  they  evidently  preceded  that  performance. 
The  difeuiuon  of  the  merits  of  the  two  Eall-India  bills  is  now  a 
dale  fubjed ;  and  this  writer  has  fuggeiled  no  additional  remark  which 
can  give  it  the  attradion  of  novelty. 


Mr.  J/f.  Thoughts  on  bnprrjbnment  for  Debt,  Humbly  addrejfed  to 
bis  Majefty,  By  F,A,S.  Murray,  ^to.  is.  6d.  Hookham.  Lon- 
don,  1788. 

Imprifonment  for  debt  has  afforded  fubjed  both  for  moral  and 
political  cenfure,  from  the  origin  of  the  pradice  to  the  prefent  time. 
By  thofc  who  confine  their  views  tp  the  natural  rights  ot  mankind  it 
)s  univerfally  confidered  as  a  flagrant  violation  ot  liberty ;  while  by 
others,  who  form  their  opinions  upon  the  mutual  confidence  ncccifary 
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among  the  fubje^^s  of  a  commercial  ftute,  it  is  regarded  as  a  cuftoin 
jndifpenUble  to  the  kcurity  of  credit.  It  mull  be  the  with  of  every 
perlbn  of  humanity,  that  a  method  might  be  devifed  which  w'ould, 
jnall  cafes,  diferiminate  the  unfortunate  from  the  fraudulent  debtor, 
and  thereby  reftrid  the  feverity  of  the  law  to  the  latter  of  thefe  clafios 
alone.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  for  this,  but  without  the  de- 
fired  fuccefs ;  nor  does  the  prefent  author  fuggell  any  means  by  which 
the  expedient  may  be  rendered  more  pracUcftble. 

Art.  35.  Thoughts  on  the  ConJlruSilan  and  Polity  of  Prifons  \  nvith 
Hints  for  their  Improvement.  By  John  Jebby  M.D.  lo  vjhich  it 
added ^  An  AbJiraH  of  Felonies  created  by  Statute  and  other  Articles 
relative  to  the  Penal  Syjlem.  8vo.  2S.  6d.  Dilly.  Loncon„ 
1786. 

Thefe  thoughts  were  fuggefted  by  the  late  Dr.  Jebb  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  converfation  with  the  editor  on  the  building  a  new  jail 
at  Ipfwich,  and  a  houfe  of  corrcdion  at  Bury,  They  chiefly  tend  to 
inculcate  that  the  health  of  perfons  confined  cannot  be  confulted  in 
any  tolerable  meafure  while  prifons  are  fituated  in  the  midll  of  popu.^ 
lous  cities,  or  furrounded  with  walls,  rifing  high  above  the  inhabited 
inclofure.  The  remaining  articles  contained  in  this  pamphlet  are 
extiads,  fome  of  them  of  little  importance,  and  all  of  them  uncon- 
jieded  with  each  other.  Prefixed  is  a  life  of  Dr,  Jebb,  written  in 
fuch  a  fuperlative  ftrain  of  panegyric  as  to  difeover  an  extreme 
partiality. 

Art.  35.  Peafons  for  revifing  by  Author it>j  our  prefent  Verfen  of  the 
Bihle^briefly  fated  and  impartially  confidered.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Cadell. 
London,  1788. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  examines  with  much  candour  the 
(late  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  explains,  in  a  very  natural  manner, 
the  caufes  of  its  Tnaccuracy7  He  adduces  feveral  inilances  from  Bi- 
Ihop  Lowth  and  Dr.  Kennicott  to  Ihew  how  palTages  evidently  cor¬ 
rupted  may  be  reftored  by  a  flight  alteration.  He  afterwards  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  invalidate  the  different  objedions  which  have  been  made  to 
a  new  tranflation  ;  declaring  his  own  opinion  to  be  in  favour  of  fuch 
a  work ;  but  wifhing  to  preferve,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  majellic 
(uwphcity  of  the  old.verfion. 
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^REAT-BRITAIN. 

♦T^HE  commercial  .  difafters  of  laft  month  continued  (0 
^  operate  in  various  parts,  and  may  yet  continue  for  ai\ 
indefinite  time ;  either  from  an  unfortunate  concatenation 
of  interells,  or  a  fimWarity  of  fituation  and  conduct.  The 
furprifc  of  the  public,  however,  is  diminifhed  at  thofe 
events ;  and  we  hope  that  the  prudent  jealoufy  of  paper 
currency,  or  notes  of  accommodation^  are  proportionablj 
increaled. 

MR.  HASTINGS^ 

The  High  Court  In  Weftminfter-Hall,  after  an  attendance 
of  thirty-five  days,  has  adjourned  to  the  next  ftflion  of  par¬ 
liament.  This  celebrated  caufe  may  be  denominated  the 
trial  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  rather  than  that  of  Mr.  Haf- 
tings  ;  for  never  perhaps  was  the  patience  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  more  feverely  exercifed  than  on  the 
jprefent  occafion.  When  we  contrail  the  perpkxitv  of  the 
evidence  with  the  bold  alTertions  and  the  unpolite  invedives, 
to  give  them  no  worle  appellation,  of  the  acculers,  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  reputation,  the  tranquillity,  and 
the  interells’  of  fo  diftinguilhed  a  charader,  as  the  late 
Governor-General  of  Bengal,  ftould  fufler  eyen  a  momentary 
diminution  from  an  impeachment  apparently  fo  unfounded. 
It  is,  however,  fome  atonement  for  the  misfortune,  that  the 
nation  already  anticipates  the  injullice  of  the  charge;  and 
looks  forward  with  pleafure  to  the  time  which  will  reftore 
him  to  domeflic  enjoyment,  and  the  congratulations  of  that 
country  whofe  Afiatic  dominions  have  avowedly  been  pre- 
lerved  by  the  wildom  of  his  adminiftration. 

RESIGNATION  OF  THE  EARL  OF  MANSFIELD. 

This  month  has  been  diftinguiflied  by  the  refignation  of 
the  venerable  Earl  of  Mansfield,  after  prefiding  in  the  court 
of  King’s-Bench,  with  iiniverfal  admiration,  for  almoft 
thirty-two  years.  T'his  illultrious  perfbnage  enjoyed  from 
nature  the  brightell  intelledual  endowments,  which  he  cul¬ 
tivated  in  early  youth  by  an  affiduous  application  to  fiudy. 
The  fplendour  of  his  abilities,  when  at  the  bar,  has  perhaps 
never  been  equalled  in  modern  times ;  and,  while  a  judge, 

his  penetration,  if  equalled,  was  certainly  never  furpaued. 

In 
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In  i  fenatorial  capacity  his  opinion  was,  in  general,  re¬ 
garded  as  the  llandard  of  wifdom  and  reftitude  ;  and  in  pri- 
yate  life,  his  focial  qualities  rivalled  the  fame  of  his  public 
charafter.  Never  was  the  otium  cum  dignitate  more  com¬ 
pletely  exemplified  than  at  this  time  at  Caen  Wood.  The 
unanimous  approbation  of  the  bar  alfo  of  that  court  wherq 
he  fo  long  prefided,  who  have  tranfmitted  their  acknow¬ 
ledgments  to  him  in  the  moll  polite  and  afFcftionate  terms, 
mull  add  to  the  enjoyments  .of  this  venerable  judge,  and 
filed  a  bright  lullre  round  his  retirement. 

EPISCOPAL  CLERGY  IN  SCOTLAND. 

In  Scotland  the  nonjurors,  or  thofe  of  the  cpilcopal 
clergy  who  ever  lince  the  revolution  in  1688  have  refilled, 
from  motives  of  confcience,  to  pray  for  the  reigning  Ib- 
vercign,'  are  now  come  to  the  relblution-  of  renouix:ing 
their  ancient  prejudice,  and  of  joining  the  members  of  the 
ellablilhed  churches  in  offering  up  to  heaven  their  dutiful 
petitions  for  the  welfare  of  his  majefty  and  the  royal  family. 
This  refolution  has  been  adopted  in  confequence  of  the  late 
demife  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  whom,  their  princi¬ 
ples  led  them  to  conlkler  as  the  rightful  heir  of- the  Britiffi 
crown;  and  whofe  furviving  brother  being  a  cardinal,  they 
now  regard  the  family  as  extinft.  Under  a  prince  who 
enjoyed  not  the  affeblions  of  his  fubjefts,  or  whofe  right  to 
the  crown  was  doubtful,  fuch  an  event  might  juftly  be 
deemed  favourable  to  the  fecurity  of  his  government ;  but 
to_a_  prince  pfjh^  of  Hanover,  whole  title  to  the 

crown  was  confirmed  by  the  aft  of  lucceflion,  and  cfpe- 
cially  in  the  reign  of  our  prefent  gracious  fovereign,  it  can 
be  of  no  farther  confequence  than  as  it  puts  a. final  period 
to  pretenfions  which  have  long  exifted  only  in  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  credulity,  or  the  memory  of  former  attachment. 
Let  it,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  the  Houfe.  of 
Stuart  was  one  of  the  moll  illullrious  families  recorded 
in  the  volumes  of  hillory.  During  a  period  of  more  than 
four  hundred  years,  it  flione,  a  few  intervals  excepted,  with 
fuperlative  lullre.  The  accomplilliments  of  many  of  its 
progeny  excited  the  admiration,  and  their  misfortunes  the 
aftonilhment  and  general  fympathy  of  mankind.  It  rofe,  in 
unpolilhed  times,  with  a  difpontion  peculiarly  propitious  to 
the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  elegant  arts  ;  and,  by  an 
uncommon  fatality,  it  funk,  in  an  enlightened  age,  into  the 
arms  of  fuperltition  and  bigotry. 

I 

PROVISIONAL  TREATY  OF  ALLIANCE.  ' 

The  Provifional  Treaty  of  Defenfive  Alliance  lately  con¬ 
cluded  at  Loo  between  Great-Britain  and  Prullia,  is  an  event 

of 
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of  great  importance  to  their  mutual  fccurity  againft  any 
ambitious  deligns  which  may  be  formed  by  other  European 
powers.  We  know  not  as  yet  the  particulars  of  this  treaty 
but,  from  the  nature  of  it,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  produftive  of  much  advantage  to  both  parties.  The 
formidable  Itrength  of  the  two  contradling  powers  will  dif- 
courage  all  hoflile  attempts  upon  their  refpedtive  rights  and 
territories ;  at  the  fame  time  that,  by  entering  into  a  defen- 
five  alliance  only,  they  do  not  engage  for  that  reciprocal 
fupport  which  otherwife  has  often  been  perverted  to  the 
purpofes  of  ambition  and  rapacit3\  It  is  certain  that  an 
offenfive  and  defenfive  alliance  furniflies  a  firong  excitemeu 
to  the  violation  of  national  juftice. 

FRANCE. 

.  This  kingdom  continues  in  a  ftate  of  great  diftra£iion. 
The  fovereign  perfifts  in  the  refolution  of  enforcing  his  new 
plan  of  government,  while  the  people  no  lels  refolutely  op 
pofe  it;  and  fome  blood  has  already  been  fpilt  in  the  tu 
xnultuary  ftruggle  of  the  parties.  Hitherto  the  military, 
w'hich  is  the  chief  engine  in  fuch  a  conteft,  remains  faithtiil 
to  tlie  crown  ;  but  though  the  ties  of  allegiance  may  at  firft 
excite  them  to  exeewte  the  royal  commands,  it  is  ftill  doubt- 
ful  whether,  fuppofihg  a  civil  war  to  enfue,  they  would 
not  rdinquiih  the  caufe  of  defpotifin  in  favour  of  the  liber 
ties  of  their  country.  From  their  native  principle  of  at 
tachment  to  the4r  monarch,  their  habits  of  obedience,  and 
their  vanity  in^  military  parade,  they  are  perhaps  the  clafs 
of  men  that  will  adhere  molt  firmly  to  the  royal  ftandard; 
but,  in  a  general  ferment  of  the  kingdom,  the  force  and 
complication  of  numerous  motives,  arifing  from  conlan- 
guinity,  friendlhip,  provincial  attachments,  and  a  thoufand 
circumttances',  may  induce  them,  if  not  to  revolt,  at  leaf! 
to  a  defertion  from  their  regiments ;  and  Ihould  this  begin 
to  operate  in  any  great  extent,  if  will  not  only  weaken  the 
royal  caufe,  but  dimlnilh  both  the  fidelity  andf  ardor  of  its 
remaining  adherents. 

It  is  poffible,  however,  that  the  prefent  iniurreftions  may 
prove  to  be  only  the  ebullition  of  a  tranfient  rage  of  the 
popubce,  whole  refiftance,  when  not  roufed  by  oppreflion 
or  religious  enthivfiafm,  is  feldom  of  long  continuance.  To 
improve  the  firlt  fparks  of  liberty  in  an  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment,^  the  tiame  requires  to  be^  fed  by  more  Ikilful  hands 
than  are  ufually  to  be  found  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Men  of  inriuence  mufl  animate,  and  men  of  con¬ 
duit  inuft  regulate,  the  efforts  of  oppofition  among  the 
people.  There  mull  aiile  ollenfible  leaders,  both  to  ^iyc 

weight 
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weight  and  confiftency  to  the  enierpiile  j  and  general  con¬ 
tributions  muft  be  voluntarily  railed  for  fiipporting  with 
fliccels  a  determined  refiftance  to  government.  Not  one  of 
thele  preliminary  raeafures,  fo  far  as  appears,  has  yet  been 
adopted  in  France.  In  a  great  kingdom,  however,  as  well 
28  in  a  fmall  ftatc,  the  fpirk  of  revolt  is  infcftious;  and  if 
the  people  have  only  the  reiblution  to  perfevere,  they  may^ 
befidcs  reducing  the  king  to  the  necelfity  of  relinqiiilhiiig 
his  projeft,  circumlcribe  the  Ibvereign  power  within  nar¬ 
rower  limits  than  it  has  claimed  for  almoft  two  centuries. 
The  prefent  is  a  glorious  opportunity  for  the  attainment  of 
freedom,  and  can  hardly  be  Ibffered  to  pals  unimproved  by 
i  nation  that  is  not  loft  to  all  the  fentlmcnts  of  patrlotifm 
and  public  virtue. 

While  the  King  of  France  is  embroiled  in  Ibch  a  difputc 
with  his  own  llibjefts,  it  may  appear  furprifing  to  behold 
him  afFcft  that  imperious  Ityle  of  remonftrance  manilefled 
in  his  late  requifition  to  the  States  General,  on  the  fubjedl  of 
their  treaty  w^ith  Great-Britain.  He  infyls  that  they  fiiail 
revoke  the  fixth  article,  or,  if  not,  that  they  lhall  enter  into 
a  fimilar  agreement  with  France.  This  very  modiji  reqiii- 
fition,  however,  feenis  to  meet  with  the  regard  it  deferves  ; 
and,  from  the  proper  fpirit  which  they  difeover  in  the 
affair  of  his  ambalfador’s  fervant,  his  moft  Chriftian  Ma- 
jefty  has  no  great  reafon  to  ejepeft  any  extraordinary  com- 
plaifance  from  the  States-General. 

THE  BELLIGERENT  POWERS, 

'  The  imperial  allies  h^ve  not  yet  abandoned  their  enter- 
prife,  though  there  is  no  great  profpeft  that  it  will  be  pro- 
l^uted  eithw  with  vigour  or  luccels.  They  have  hitherto 
been  a  duumvirate  more  of  words  than  of  deeds  ;  and  while 
they,  proclaim  to  the  world  the  determined  invefttnent  of 
Belgrade,  Choezim,  Oczakow,  and  Bender,  all  at  the  fame 
houf,  they  appear  to  be  liilening  with  a\udity  to  terms  of  an 
accommodation  with  the  Forte.  In  wilhing  for  fcich  an 
event,  the  Fmprels  has  now  an  additional  motive  from  the 
conduift  of 

SV/EDEN. 

According  to  information  from  various  parts,  his  Swedifli 
majefty  is  making  the  moft  a£live  preparations  for  an  im¬ 
portant  expedition,  fuppofed  to  be  intended  for  the'reco- 
veiy  of  Finland,  which  was  wrefted  from  the  crown  of 
Sw^en  by  Peter  the  Great.  Never,  fince  the  perieSd  of 
that  tranfaftion,  was  there  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
for  fuch  an  attempt  than  at  the  prefent  moment,  when  the 
gtcatett  part  of  the  Ruffian  army  has  marched  to  the  South, 
®nd  its  navy^  from  the  want  of  men  and  ftore^  is  almoft 

incapable 
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incapable  of  exertion.  An  immediate  inVafion,  condiidied 
'with  celerity  and  vigour,  may  reinftate  the  Swedilh  mo¬ 
narch  in  the  poffeffion  of  his  ancient  domain  :  and  he 
might  be  accufed  of  pufillanimity  or  remiffnefs  did  he  nei 
gled  to  embrace  a  conjunfture  fo  favourable  to  the  accom- 
pli&ment  of  fuch  a  defign.  -  I'he  Ihips  fitting  out  at  the 
fame  time  by  Denmark  are  probably  intended  only  as  a  fleet 
of  obfervation ;  which,  however,  portends  no  friendly  re¬ 
ception  to  the  Ruffian  navy,  fhould  the  latter  attempt  to 
pafs  the  Sound  during  thefe  remote  operations^- 


GREAT-BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 


Are  cultivating  the  advantage's  of  their  fitiiation.  At 
peace  and  refpedted  by  the  nations  of  tlie  World,  thefe 
kingdoms  are  growing  rich  by  commerce,  by  arts,  by  ma- 
hufadlures,  and  ufeful  improvements.  And  notwithftandlng 
a  long,  a  recent,  an  eXpenflve, ‘and  a  difaftrolis  war,  which 
terminated  in  the  lofs  of  her  colonies,  and  froni  the  eftefts 
of  which  it  was  thought  impoffible  for  them  foon  to  recover; 
at  no  period  perhaps  have  they  appeared  in  a  more  enviable 
lituation  than  the  prefent.  Such  are  the  viciffitudes  of  for¬ 
etime  !  And  it  becomes  our  rulers  to  ponder  uponjexfijns  too 
impenetrable  for  human  prediftion,  and  to 
wifdom  and  experience  from  them; 


TO  OITR  READERS. 

THE  Editor  begs  leave  to  inform  his  Readers  that  tlie  next  Number 
of  the  ENGLISH  REVIEW  will  be  printed  on  a  New  Letter, 
caft  on  purpofe  for  the  Work  by  Mr.  Paslon.  He  alfo  embraces  the 
opportunity  of  thanking  the  Public  for  their  very  liberal  Encouragement, 
which  has  hitherto  fupported  this  ^Journal  againft  every  hoftile  attempt; 
and  many,  both  open  and  concealed,  have  been  made,  to  injure  it  in  their 
eftimation.  The  Gentlemen  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  Englifli  Review 
have  no  enmity  to  any  Literary  Publication  on  account  of  its  Author; 
the  Merit  of  the  Performance  is  alone  the  obje6b  of  their  Inquiries.  And 
it  is  from  an  honeft,  and  they  hope  an  ufnbialTed,  regard  to  Truth,  as  well 
as  a  fenfe  of  Duty,  that  they  ai^  conftrained  occafionally  to  expofe  Igno¬ 
rance  and  Dullnefs,  Puerility,  Abfurdity,  and  Nonfenfe,  which  feem  to 
increafe  upon  us  daily.  But  they  have  at  all  times  endeavoured  to  guard 
againft  lUiberality  and  Rudenefs  in  their  Strifturcs  ;  and  have  generally 
preferred  the  exercile  of  Lenity  to  Severity,  when  the  fmalleft  Dawnings  of 
Genius,  Learning,  or  Judgment,  offered  themfclves  to  their  confideration. 


Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  requejied  to 
he/ent  to  Mr,  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftrcet,  London; 
ferihers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  are  ref^e^fully  dejired  to  gi^t 
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